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The Shape of The Future 
LAURENCE FORRISTAL 


‘6 WF only those awful Communists were destroyed, or converted, 
' what a pleasant place this world would be once more !” 

I first heard that wistful remark seven or eight years ago— 
when the illusion of Russia’s democracy was already shattered for 
even the most naive. And, since then, I have come across it in other 
forms: ‘‘ The overthrow of Communism would inevitably mean the 
triumph of Christianity,” “‘In a world where Soviet Russia was 
reduced to impotence, the Church’s problems would be relatively 
simple and easy to solve.” 

I wonder. It is, of course, true that a sigh of relief would go up 
from every Christian heart if the world’s Communist regimes came 
toppling down without another world-war; but I doubt seriously if, 
in the long run, it would make much difference in the number and 
gravity of the Church’s problems. 


The Strength of Communism 


Just now, Communism is the most violent form of a widespread 
mental and spiritual disease which has become epidemic in practically 
every country. For that reason it poses the principal current threat 
to the mental and spiritual health of mankind. Two powerful 
governments support and promote its ideology; and, because of its 
phenomenal success in extending the area of its power and influence, 
it has gathered to its banner, in varying degrees of adherence, many 
“ practical” people whose god is success, as well as numerous 
well-meaning idealists out to remake a world which, we agree, needs 
remaking. 

But the economic theories of Marx have had comparatively little 

to do with the astounding success of the Communist drive for 
world-domination since 1917. In the main, its success came from 
another quarter. The system’s chief source of strength has been its 
“ religious ” philosophy, or rather one segment of that philosophy. 
The dynamism of Communism is religious. Marx made it religious. 
And messianic. This is important. Like Christianity, the Com- 
munist religion is messianic because its avowed purpose is to save, 
not any country or group of countries, but the whole world. Like 
Christianity, too, it is an exclusive religion. Its apostles go forth to 
all nations, denouncing and discrediting other religions and using 
every effort to root them out of the human heart in order to make 
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room in it for unselfish, unswerving devotion to 4 new Messias— 
the proletariat. 

Briefly, Marx the economist has been overshadowed by Marx the 
prophet, bearing a messianic gospel to the disinherited of the world. 
The triumph of justice, the end of exploitation, the reign of peace 
and plenty in all the countries of the earth—these ideals and these 
alone explain the enlistment in the Communist ranks of tens of 
thousands of young idealists who have brought to the cause enthus- 
iasm, energy and generosity without limit. (Many of these have later 
become disillusioned, but Communism has also its “‘ practical ” side 
and knows how to keep most of its would-be deviationists in line.) 

There were other forms of anti-Christian materialism before 
Marxism made its appearance, some of them just as violent as the 
present popular anti-God philosophy. A few of these have survived 
until the present day, but, neither now nor in their earlier stages, 
have any of them exhibited the vitality or popular appeal of Com- 
munism. And the only explanation of their failure in this respect is 
their lack of the religious quality. They have not the messianic 
idealism of the philosophy of Karl Marx. They are strong in their 
denunciations of capitalism and its crimes, marshal arguments 
without end to prove that religion is merely a tool of the wealthy 
class, and spin clever economic theories to show how all men can 
live in frugal comfort once private property has been abolished. 
But they lack the vital spark with which Communism has set the 
world on fire. 


Successor to Communism ? 


But what guarantee have we that, once Marxism is finished, as 
some day it will be, one of the other forms of anti-Christian mater- 
ialism will not take its place, developing in turn a messianic spirit ? 
So far from having any such guarantee, we can be almost certain 
that some thing of the kind will happen. It is most unlikely that an 
easy-going agnosticism or atheism would long continue to be the 
philosophy of the greater part of mankind. Man is naturally religious 
and Marx has shown him how to make a religion even out of 
atheism. So, if there is not a strong and widespread movement 
towards Christianity, we can be sure that the demise of Marxism 
will be followed by the appearance of another popular religion of 
similar tendency, which, like genuine religion, will be exclusive, 
messianic and missionary and, like every religion whose vision is © 
circumscribed by this life, will be intolerant towards non-conformists. 
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It will have the drive of Communism and the benefit afforded by a 
study of Communism’s fatal blunders. 


The Heir of Soviet Communism 


We Catholics should be grateful to the early Communists for their 
frank hostility to all supernatural religion and their openly declared 
intention of wiping out all “‘ superstition ”. (In most recent years 
they have sometimes concealed this hostility and intention for 
strategic or tactical reasons. But that their attitude in the matter has 
undergone no real change is proved by their official statements.) 
Whether the heir of Communism will be as honest and frank about 
its aims only time will tell. It is much more probable that it will 
dissemble from the beginning since the history of the past eight 
years in China has proved the expendiency-value of such a policy 
in dealing with Christians. “‘ You can fool some of the people all 
the time.” Still, none but simpletons, or those who desire to be 
deceived, can now believe that Communism in any of its forms will 
ever be anything but anti-Christian and bent on the destruction of 
the Catholic Church as the most “‘ dangerous ” form of Christianity. 
Nor should any of us be deceived about the nature of the secular 
religion which will replace Communism, on the latter’s disappear- 
ance, no matter what protestations its votaries may make. “‘ The 
world has hated me; it will also hate you.” 

What will be the form of this secular religion of the future, 
perhaps of the near future ? To judge by all the prevailing signs, 
in both academic and popular circles, it will be something that, for 
want of a better name, can be labelled “‘ Scientism’’. (It’s a dangerous 
name since it provides its adherents with an opportunity they are 
unlikely to let slip of accusing their critics of opposition to Science.) 
_  Scientism, already widespread, can be summarized somewhat as 

follows: The key to human happiness is to be found in physical 
science alone, which in a few centuries has accomplished miracles in 
wiping out disease and taking the drudgery out of human life. There 
is every reason to believe that before the end of the century it will 
have solved the twin problems of war and hunger and have relieved 
men of the neuroses and anxieties responsible for so much modern 
suffering. In fact there is good reason to believe that it will by then 
have produced a new man, free from superstition, practically free 
from disease, destined for a long, pleasant life and an easy death. 

So far, this popular religion has nothing like the messianic spirit 
of Marxism, nothing like the enthusiasm, energy or self-sacrifice of 
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the Communists. But in the vacuum created by the disappearance 
of Communism these qualities would not take long to manifest 
themselves, since they are of the essence of every new religion. 


A Popular Belief 


Make no mistake about it: Scientism is popular and becoming 
increasingly so. It is popular among the common people who do 
not readily distinguish between Science and Scientism. (Who can 
blame them, since educated men have been guilty of the same 
confusion ?) Every bof or young man who can repair a wireless set 
considers himself something of a “ scientist’, a member of the 
charmed circle, if as yet only on its outward fringe. Because of the 
** miracles ’”’ of modern science which continue to dazzle and fas- 
cinate the readers of popular magazines, the man-in-the-street is 
coming to be convinced that science can do anything. And this 
belief shows itself in the proverbs and anecdotes of the people. 
** Whatever man can imagine, man can do,” is accepted by many 
as a truism, while the saying that became popular in this country 
during World War II, “‘ What is difficult we do right away; the 
impossible takes a few days longer,” is nolonger considered a joke. 
It is only a short step from this attitude to the conviction that 
science can solve all the problems which religion and philosophy 
have so far failed to solve. So, “‘ let’s give Science a chance and let 
there be no obstruction of its efforts.” Here you have the makings 
of a popular persecution of religion. This attitude plays into the 
hands of the Communists and is fostered by them. But it is held by 
immense numbers of non-Communists, too. Nor do the Scientists 
themselves, at least those amongst them who are most vocal, do 
anything to discourage this trend. It would be unfair to say that 
they pose as supermen, but they do claim for themselves privileges 
which neither the law nor popular opinion accord to the ordinary 
run of men. And, strange to say, the man-in-the-street seems to 
acquiesce. Two recent incidents will illustrate what I mean : 

The late Dr. Albert Einstein, on more than one occasion, took 
liberties for which the ordinary American citizen would have been 
punished—with popular approval. At the time of his death he had 
been a citizen not more than fifteen years and during that time had 
publicly supported several pro-Communist movements or projects 
and had advised educationalists to refuse to testify before Con- 
gressional Committees engaged in ferreting out subversion. In spite 
of this he was-never prosecuted, and seemed to lose little of his 
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popularity. And even those writers who were vigorous in denouncing 
other fellow-travellers left Einstein alone. He was a great Scientist, 
and that, like charity, covered a multitude of sins. 

The other case is that of Dr. Robert E. Oppenheimer. Even on 
his own admission he’s a most unreliable person, easily deceived and 
given to strange impulses. In view of this, the Atomic Energy 
Commission, about six months ago, declared him no longer accept- 
able for highly secret scientific work. Result: The cry of outraged 
anguish that went up from the academic world has not yet subsided, 
and this cry has reverberated in radio and television programmes 
and in the writings of several popular columnists. A great, humble 
and self-sacrificing man of science has been crucified by ignorant 
bigots who do not see that the ordinary rules of human conduct 
do not apply to him ! 

It is difficult to know what percentage of true scientists, as distinct 
from the popularizers of Science, regard themselves and their 
colleagues as a class apart, who must not be restricted in their 
activities even when national security is at stake. If these are only a 
noisy minority, one wonders why the majority are so strangely 


complacent. 
Speaking With Authority 


It is sometimes objected that the non-scientist is incapable of 
appreciating the scientific spirit, and that, for this reason, his judg- 
ments on scientists and their aims are prone to error. “‘ Scientists 
are merely interested in discovering truth; they don’t want to 
dominate or control anyone; they are humble men and kindly.” 
I don’t doubt that these qualities are found in many scientists, 
possibly in the same ratio as in the rest of men. But it is not the 
humble and kindly who are out to make Scientism a universal 
religion, though they usually become more or less willing tools of 
the Hitlers and the Stalins. The crusaders are frequently not them- 
selves scientists. A man like H. G. Wells can do more than a thousand 
scientists to make the religion of science popular. 

For the sake of argument let us admit that there are certain 
aspects of the scientific spirit which we, non-scientists, are incapable 
of appreciating. So let us call to the witness-table a man with general 
scientific training, who has the highest respect for true science and 
has lived on intimate terms with scientists of the first rank: 

By profession Karl Stern is a medical doctor, specializing in 
psychiatry. In his first book, The Pillar of Fire, there is a chapter 
which should be studied in its entirety by anyone interested in the 
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subject of this article. It is the last chapter of the book, with the 
caption “‘ Letter to My Brother,” and contains an explanation of 
why the author became a Catholic. He tells how at one period of 
his life he was drawn towards Scientism, or Rational Pragmatism, 
as the solution of all mankind’s problems. Here is how he expresses 
the belief he held at that time: ‘‘ Human affairs have long enough 
been governed by Belief. From now on, let them be governed by 
Science and Usefulness. In the world of matter the road away from 
belief to science has led to the greatest technological progress in 
history; why should we not take the same step in the world of human 
society ? Once we freed ourselves from an ancient cosmology the 
way was clear which led to television and the airplane. If we only 
free ourselves from equally ancient concepts of the nature of man, 
we shall have a world in which human affairs, for the first time in 
history, will be governed by reason. In order to find out why man 
tortures man, and in order to avoid it once and for all, let us consult 
those who are objective about it—the psychologists and social 
scientists.” He labels this philosophy a non-Marxist or “ cold ” 
form of materialism, “‘ a baby which seems to bear all the signs of 
a powerful future and of a good life-expectation.” Having toyed 
with this solution of human problems and rejected it, and having 
later on entered the Catholic Church, he gives his considered opinion 
of the effects Scientism would produce, if generally adopted: ‘* To 
my mind there is only one form of society which is worse than the 
Marxist or the Fascist one—that is, precisely such a ‘ scientific’ 
society. Compared with it Nazi Germany and Soviet Russia would 
look like children’s playgrounds. Man’s life on this earth would 
come about as close to the idea of hell as anything on this earth may. 
Needless to say there is nothing wrong with Economics or Political 
Science or Psychoanalysis or Social Science or any other similar 
subject. ... It is this Scientism as a norm of human life, without 
God as the centre, which leads to a form of nihilism unequalled in 
history.” . 
Counteraction 


Here we have a grim picture of the potentialities and actualities 
of the world-situation at the middle of the 20th century, a picture 
drawn by a competent and trustworthy artist. It is not the kind of 
picture to encourage the faint-hearted, but no Christian has a right 
to be faint-hearted. The zealots of the new Positivism have numbers 
and scholarship and influence. They are gradually developing an 
enthusiasm and crusading spirit which could, within a short time, 
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match the messianism of the Marxists. When Marxism is finished, 
they will move in to fill the vacuum and give the world a new secular 
religion unless Christians move in first. Here is a challenge to every 
young Catholic who is at all equipped to be an apostle; a challenge 
especially to the seminarians and young priests who must lead the 
way. We must meet and grapple with the Rational Pragmatists, 
doing our best to match scholarship with scholarship, energy with 
energy, crusading zeal with crusading zeal. But if this is all we can 
bring to the contest, the battle is already lost, for in these things, 
especially scholarship, the secularists far outstrip us. 

There is however, one weapon in our armoury—just one—which 
can more than counterbalance our weakness in all the rest, if only 
we use it. The weapon is called sanctity. It is not the same thing as 
decency or goodness or sincerity or efficiency, or all of these put 
together. It is compounded of love and sacrifice, and it makes 
heroes of the cowardly, strong men of the weaklings. It has never 
failed; it is we who have failed to use it. 


Scholarship and Sanctity 


These two are the only weapons we need primarily, since sanctity 
will arm us with the third one we require, namely, crusading zeal 
and energy. God expects us, priests, to use all our natural talents in 
His service, gifts of mind as well as of heart. And, though few of us 
have the capacity or opportunity to become scholars in the strict 
sense of the word, every priest has the capacity, and should make 
the opportunity, of keeping abreast of the problems of the age and 
of stating these problems in language intelligible to the laity, or at 
least to those with sufficient ability and zeal to justify their enlist- 
ment in the apostolate. Every priest can arrange his life so as to 
make time for the kind of reading that will strengthen and invigorate 
his own spiritual health and provide him with the knowledge 
necessary to guide his people through the maze of modern life. We 
should have no fears about the ability of the Catholic priesthood to 
deal with current problems, however serious or complex. Mr. 
Douglas Hyde has told us that Communists can take young persons 
of average ability and turn them, in a short time, into steel-hardened 
and competent leaders, adequately equipped with knowledge and 
enthusiasm. Now, in view of the course of studies which he has to 
complete, it is safe to assume that every seminarian called to the 
priesthood is possessed of more than average mental talent and 
capable of becoming, if not steel-hardened, at least competent as a 
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leader in the army of Christ. But he needs to continue his intellectual 
training all his life, as does the devoted Communist. Only death 
should end his reading and study. In this sense every one of us should 
be a scholar. 

As for the comparatively few who have the ability and opportunity 
to become scholars in the strict sense, the rest of us should regard 
them with pride and sympathy. And our attitude towards them 
should be one of outspoken encouragement. The Church has always 
needed such priests and needs them now more than ever. We can 
well be proud of their achievements, realizing that their life is much 
more difficult than that of the average priest. The scholar travels a 
lonely road and is never far from frustration and disappointment. 
Both he and his work should, therefore, be constantly in our prayers, 
for we have dire and urgent need of the help that only he, under 
God, can give us. We should pray especially that Catholic scholar- 
ship will soon provide us, and the world, with the new synthesis of 
Philosophy and Science we need so sorely. 

But our principal weapon must be sanctity, because, without it, 
every other weapon in our armoury will be shattered against the 
armour of Secularism. Here again only a few will reach the heights, 
but none of us should ever quit climbing, or ever be satisfied with 
mediocrity. And we should put the same ideal before our people, 
since we may be sure there are many hidden saints among them, 
men and women capable of burning love and a tireless apostolate, if 
only they are shown the way. Even those who are average, run-of- 
the-mill, have secret resources of generosity and energy capable of 
being developed usefully. God, we may be sure, has provided His 
Church with the means necessary to cope with the present unpre- 
cedented crisis and one of those means—a most effective one—is 
the raw material for a universal, enthusiastic lay apostolate. It is 
for us priests to discover and mould that material. 


A Balance 


In a recent book, Catholic Approaches, Lady Pakenham tells us 
that, in dealing with current problems, “‘ we must keep a proper 
balance between the sense of our own guilt, and the blame we can 
rightly attach to the pagan world in which Christians once again 
find themselves.” For us, priests, this advice is wise and timely. 
We are, perhaps, unlikely to put too much blame on our flock and 
ourselves for present conditions. Yet it is strictly true that if all 
Catholics were what they should be, and if every priest were an 
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“alter Christus,” the world would be a different and much better 
place. Hence in so far as we, priests, have failed, and are still failing, 
to live up to the ideals of our priesthood, each of us should strike 
his breast and make an act of sincere contrition. But it would be 
unfair to put all the blame for the world’s current mess on Christians, 
and especially on Catholics and their priests, as has been the fashion 
in certain circles since 1945. God knows we have failed Christ in 
many ways, but to say that the mess in which we find ourselves is 
altogether of our own making is to talk nonsense. 

We are more inclined to upset the balance by putting all, or most 
of, the blame on “ the pagan world,” salving our conscience with 
the thought that “‘ there’s not much we can do about it; so why try 
to do anything ?” To blame the Communists or the Freemasons 
or the Imperialists for everything, or almost everything, that has — 
gone wrong is just as nonsensical as taking all the blame upon 
ourselves. 

For a young priest facing the world in this year of our Lord, 1955, 
there is no need for pessimism. But neither is there room for easy- 
going optimism. He can be certain that his life will be hard, but it 
can be glorious also. If the wisdom of the world can offer him little 
to cope with the task ahead of him, the wisdom of Christ tells him 
to face manfully the bitter realities of the priestly life and offer 
himself as a willing and efficient instrument, and, if need be, a ready 
victim, for the accomplishment of the work to which God has called 


him. 
LAURENCE FORRISTAL 
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An Institute of Theology For Sisters 


JOHN F. KELLY 


AST year the Archbishop of Melbourne set up an Institute 
of Theology for the Religious Sisters of his archdiocese. The 
step was taken in accordance with the recent and repeated 

utterances of the Pope stressing the necessity of further theological 
studies for religious. © 

The Institute was not just imposed on the sisters. At the outset 
major superiors and the priests of the Catholic Education Office 
met, and the plan submitted to the Archbishop was such as the 
meeting considered practicable. 

I shall try to give that plan with comments. 


I 


It was agreed by all that the Institute should be for sisters 
as such, not for religious teachers as such. In other words, its aim 
would be to deepen the knowledge and understanding of the sisters 
in order to help them to continued advancement in the religious 
life rather than to give a course to assist teachers of Christian 
doctrine. Consequently, all congregations in the diocese were in- 
vited, and almost all send some representatives. The majority of 
the sisters attending are teachers. That is only to be expected in a 
diocese where most nuns are teachers. But nurses come in large 
numbers from the hospitals of the Sisters of Mercy and the Sisters 
of Charity ; the Blue Nuns and the Sisters of St. John of God are 
there, and the other sisterhoods whose work is not mainly teaching, 
the Little Sisters of the Poor, the Sisters of Nazareth, the Daughters 
of Charity, the Sisters of St. Peter Claver. The two enclosed con- 
vents in Melbourne, the Carmelites and the Blessed Sacrament 
Sisters, are associate members in the sense that they keep in touch 
with the course by receiving regularly the roneoed notes and read- 
ing lists. 

The choice of members to attend was left entirely to the superiors 
of the sisters. Last year about three hundred sisters from twenty- 
four religious congregations attended. This year the number has 
risen to three hundred and sixty. They come from all parts of 
Melbourne itself and from further afield. A group comes from 
Geelong (about forty-seven miles). Another group comes from 
Sale, the Cathedral town of another diocese over a hundred and 
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twenty miles away, leaves home in the dark of early morning for 
most of the lectures. And those that attend are busy women, 
burdened with work in a way which sisters in the old world would 
find hard to appreciate. The great numerical growth of the Church 
in recent years has strained the resources, especially of our teaching 
congregations, to the uttermost. School enrolments in the Arch- 
diocese of Melbourne have increased from 43,000 to 67,000 in the 
last ten years ; and that increase is likely to continue with alarming 
rapidity. Classes are large, in some schools enormous, language 
difficulties add to the teachers’ problems (many teachers find the 
Australian-born children in their classes a small minority). These 
are the religious, and their equally over-worked sisters from the 
Charitable Institutions of the diocese, who come so enthusiastically 
and in increasing numbers. 


The Institute was to give a three years’ course. 
I. Dogmatic Theology and Liturgy 
II. Moral and Ascetical Theology 
III. Scripture and Church History. 


The sisters themselves agreed that a series of lectures at regular 
intervals throughout the year would be more effective than vacation 
schools. It was decided then that the course would be given on 
alternate Saturday mornings from March till the end of November. 
With allowance made for Easter and school term holidays, there 
are only seventeen sessions possible. . 
Each session lasts for an hour and a half, a short period for’ 
answering any points of doubt that have arisen from the preceding 


~ session, the lecture itself, and about half an hour’s discussion in 


groups. At each session a roneoed synopsis of the lecture is given 
out and with it a detailed plan of suggested readings and points of 
discussion for the next lecture. 

Any priest reading these lines might be interested to hear a little 
more about the lectures. What was the method of treatment ? The 
present writer gave last year’s course, Dogmatic Theology and 
Liturgy (in seventeen lectures!) After explaining what the liturgy 
was I did not devote any sessions to it, but used it throughout, as 
the Church herself uses it, to teach doctrine, e.g. the Easter Vigil. | 
The Missal was one of the most used books of reference. The 
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course was expository without attempting to give the formal proofs 
of theses of the text-book. It combined explanation—which I hope 
was scholastically accurate—with an emphasis on Scripture, both 
Old and New Testament. (The doctrinal richness, the beauty and 
the actuality of so much of the Old Testament came to the sisters 
almost as a new revelation. Nothing recondite was done, but simple 
things like the development of the doctrine of the Lord as the 
Shepherd leading to the Good Shepherd, or Israel as the Vine or 
the Bride leading to the Church). 

The course this year on Moral and Ascetical Theology is being 
given by the Reverend H. Jordan, M.S.C., J.C.D., Professor at the 
Sacred Heart Monastery, Croydon, Victoria. Father Jordan’s plan 
is based on the virtues and the means to perfection, and his treat- 
ment is a positive adaptation of his topic to religious life, not the 
solution of cases. 


No one wanted the work of the Institute to be done in the 
atmosphere of classes and examinations. Yet if it was to be an 
Institute of Theology and to give a diploma, some conditions would 
have to be laid down. It was decided then that attendance at 
lectures and taking part in discussion groups would be necessary, 
and that during each year two essays would be written. For each 
essay a wide choice is given, and the sisters wrote the essays in 
their own time with the help of any books they wished to use. A 
number of easy topics were given with others that would require 
more mature thought. The results have been surprisingly good. 
Some essays, it is true, were largely transcription, but only a few, 
and they were more than counter-balanced by the large number of 
well planned and intelligently written essays. 

Some of the topics. 

Ist Year (Dogmatic Theology). 

** The Old Testament is the law of fear.”” From your Old Testa- 
ment Scripture readings show that this statement is only partially 
true. 

“To be a good religious, knowledge is not necessary. It is 
enough to keep the vows, obey the rule and say one’s prayers.” 
Discuss the fallacy of this statement and show by example the part 
of knowledge in religious life. 

“* The Church is the permanent incarnation of the Son of God,” 
(Moehler), 
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Baptism is a journey, a death, a birth, a pledge, a defeat of the 
enemy, an arming for battle, a deification. Illustrate from the 


liturgy of Baptism. 


2nd Year (Moral and Ascetical Theology). 

“Comment on this statement: ‘‘An action is better or more per- 
fect because it is difficult or more strict.” 

How does private prayer, especially mental prayer, contribute 
to more perfect liturgical prayer ? 

““The Superior’s command is the will of God.” Discuss and 
show the correct meaning of this statement. 


IV 


The discussion groups were deliberately made as _hetero- 
geneous as possible. A group would contain members of a dozen 
different congregations, would include teachers, secondary and 
primary, nurses, sisters from Charitable Institutions. For each 
group a leader was appointed, always an experienced teacher. Any 
problem the -group thinks it has failed to solve is referred to the 
lecturer for treatment at the beginning of the next session. 

What success the discussion groups have would be difficult to 
assess. The groups were left to themselves; once a priest ap- 
proaches a group of sisters talking theology, the talk ceases to be 
free. The time for the groups is never long, about half an hour 
at the most, so no thorough and consecutive discussion can be ex- 
pected. However, sisters have told me that they have noticed that 
at the beginning of the year perhaps half of the group are too shy to 
take any real part in the discussion, but that as the year goes on all 
are talking freely. That in itself is, I think, an achievement. Cer- 
tainly the indirect result from the groups has been very beneficial. 
Formerly religious congregations in Melbourne tended to be some- 
what isolated from one another. Now when sisters of different 
congregations are working in the same group they have come to 
appreciate the spirit and the work of congregations other than their 
own ; they have come to a realization of the unity, the variety and 
the strength of the Mystical Body in a practical way. 

One valuable subsidiary work of the Institute this year was a 
course of eight lectures on four afternoons on the spirituality and 
canon law of authority in religious life. The major superior of each 
congregation taking part in the Institute was asked to send any 
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sisters she chose to this special course. About one hundred and 
fifty attended. 


Results 


What result has come from all this theology? There is no 
answer to that question ; or, rather, there is an answer, but only 
God can give it, and no one else can really look for it. Sisters who 
are doing the course say that it is helping their spiritual life. Cer- 
tainly sisters do understand better what the teachings of the faith 
are, and are better able to distinguish between what is Catholic 
doctrine and what is a matter of opinion, they are beter able to see 
such things as private revelations in their right perspective. Cer- 
tainly sisters do choose better spiritual books and read them more 
intelligently. The change in Convent libraries has been almost 
revolutionary (It was a long overdue change). The books recom- 
mended on the reading list for each session have been obtained ; 
booksellers have co-operated with special displays and have sold 
hundreds of pounds’ worth of solid spiritual books on one day. 
Sisters from the schools, too, all say that the course is helping their 
work of teaching Christian doctrine. 

If I may end on a personal note, nowhere else could I expect 
to find students so receptive and co-operative, combining such 
freshness of outlook and maturity of judgment. Certainly the soil 
was well prepared for the seed. 

JOHN F. KELLY 
Catholic Education Office, 
379 Collins Street, Melbourne, C.1. 


An International Competition 


The International Institute of Liturgical Art is sponsoring an 
International Competition for the design of Stained Glass in the 
Church of St. Nicholas de Flue at Lugano, Switzerland. The author 
of the selected design will be awarded a prize of 1,000,000 lire and 
will be commissioned to execute the work as a window approxi- 
mately 70 feet by 18 feet. Designs must be submitted by 15th 
March, 1956. The Conditions of the Competiion may be inspected 
at the Offices of the Royal Institute of the Architects of Ireland. 


The Sociology of Religion 
PETER McCONVILLE 
The Meaning of Sociology 


HE word “sociology” is commonly misused by certain 

Catholic writers to denote a branch of ethics or of moral 

theology. It is taken to mean the study of the moral principles 
governing life in society. The ethicians have a perfectly good term 
for that study, viz. social ethics ; but the moral theologians are not 
so lucky: ‘social theology’ is much wider in scope and it is 
difficult to manufacture a handy equivalent for the French “‘ morale 
sociale.”” At any rate, theologians and ethicians have combined to 
annex the term from the social scientists, to whom it rightfully 
belongs. 

Sociology is a science, not a branch of philosophy or theology. 
It is concerned with discovering the facts of group-life, with analys- 
ing these facts, collating them and attempting to discover from 
them the forces at work in moulding and changing social life, and 
the laws which explain the operation of these forces. The socio- 
logist approaches the study of life in society in the same spirit and 
with the same end in view, as the physicist or chemist approaching 
his study of the material world. All are interested in discovering 
laws which in the final analysis are little more than statements 
of constants or statements of tendencies. They do not lay down 
laws of conduct, neither do they propose a scale of values nor pass 
judgements of value. 

Amongst the forces at play in the life of society, the sociologist 
discovers religion. He sees it as an integrating force, perhaps, or as 
a disruptive one. He sees it as partly, or even wholly, a product of 
the particular group in which it is found. He is interested in the 
influence of religion on society and the influence of society on 
religion ; in the influence of this particular religion on that par- 
ticular society and vice versa. His ultimate aim is to discover the 
constant laws governing the relationship between religion and 
society. 

Canon Boulard’s Work 


Since the war, much attention has been given to the study of 
Catholicism from this particular angle, and credit must be given 
to the French school for the pioneer work in this field. As early as 
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1931, Professor Le Bras had outlined some of the territory to be 
investigated by this new science, in an article which he wrote for 
the Revue d’Histoire de l’Eglise de France. Recently a very valu- 
able book in this field of study has appeared under the title 
Premiers itinéraires en sociologie religieuse—we might say “A 
Reconnaissance of the Sociology of Religion.” The author, a dis- 
ciple of Professor Le Bras, is Canon Boulard, editor of Cahiers du 
Clergé Rural, who has already found fame abroad with his work 
on Problémes missionaires de la France rurale and his inspiring 
study of the French priesthood : Essor ou déclin du clergé francais. 
The present volume is in two parts: the first surveys the research 
work already done in the field of religious sociology and points the 
lessons these studies contain for pastoral theology ; the second part 
deals with questions of method concerning the actual research work 
in this field. Readers of The Furrow will be particularly interested 
in the first part of the work. 


From the point of view of the practice of religion, rural France 
may be divided into three quite distinct types of region : 


Type A) Christian regions: over 45% of the adults make their 
Easter Duty and attend Sunday Mass as a general rule. 


Type B) Indifferent regions : less than 45% practise, but the whole 
population conforms to the Christian tradition of baptism, 
marriage and burial in the Church and, as a general rule, 
the children make their solemn Communion. 


Type C) Missionary regions : at least 20% of the children are not 
baptised, or are not catechised. A great part of the popu- 
lation is deliberately outside the Church. 


On the basis of this threefold distinction, a map has been drawn 
up showing the state of religious practice in rural France. The re- 
sult is as clear-cut as a map of the physical features. One is struck 
immediately by the broad belt of indifference crossing the French 
countryside from south-west to north-east, containing islands of 
apparent paganism. Another belt of varying width lies around the 
Mediterranean coast with offshoots pushing inland. Between these 
two indifferent regions, an irregular and broken plateau of Christian 
regions struggles in a general north-easterly direction towards the 
Luxembourg border. A broadening Christian region runs inland 
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from Brittany, and Christian islands appear in Flanders and around 
Dieppe and Havre. 


Statistically the position is as follows : 
94%, of the French are baptised into the Catholic religion. 
3% belong to other religions. 

3% are not initiated into any religion. 


110 rural cantons (out of a total of 3,000) must be classified as 
missionary regions. All the big cities belong to the same category. 
It is estimated that 30% of French adults make their Easter Duty 
and, therefore, must be reckoned practising. 

Canon Boulard estimates that in rural France 38% of the adults 
make their Easter Duty, and 57% can be classed indifferent. 


The Lesson of the Map 


In preparing his map, Canon Boulard transformed the statistics 
from each diocese, canton by canton, into a black, blank or shaded 
patch according to the type of canton. One might expect as a re- 
sult, a confused jumbling of indifferent shades across the whole 
surface of the map, but instead, one is confronted by an amazing 
regularity and continuity of design. The lesson of the map leaps 
to the eye immediately, so that Canon Boulard can assert, without 
fear of contradiction, that there is a geography of religion: that 
is to say that not only individuals, but also whole regions must be 
classified practising, indifferent or pagan. The regions which have 
kept the faith are, for the most part, isolated regions. (There are 
interesting exceptions to this rule). Those which have lost the faith, 
or have been stricken with indifferentism are in close contact with 
modern civilisation—sometimes they show the influence of a city ; 
sometimes busy lines of communication passed through the region 
carrying the modern notions to unlikely places. A new mentality 
came out from the cities and gripped the countryside. It spread — 
through the factories in the villages, through industrial labour, 
through tourism, through the return of workers after their seasonal 
migration to another region. The countryside has been invaded 
by a new civilisation, a “ civilisation based on technical progress, 
but a civilisation that has not been baptised, that has remained 
materialist. When it arrives, it brings with it a complex of technical 
progress (which is good in itself) and of materialism.” This new 
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civilisation has all the faults we associate with the capitalist régime ; 
it is, moreover, positivistic in spirit and it induces an exaggerated 
sense of independence in the individual. The gigantic task facing 
the Church is to correct these faults and to penetrate this new 
civilisation with a Christian spirit. 


The Explanation 


The true explanation of the religious physiognomy of present- 
day France—especially rural France—is to be sought in history. 
Historical research into religious practice is still in its early stages, 
but partial studies carried out already help to throw some light on 
the question. The nineteenth century is opened up for us in the 
accounts of episcopal visitations of three dioceses and by the 
sampling carried out by M. Le Bras for other parts of France. 
Canon Boulard’s conclusions from these studies are interesting. 

1) Dechristianisation is of long-standing. For instance, in 1831 
part of the countryside in the diocese of Toulouse had only 25% 
practising. Again, in 1834 in parts of Versailles, the proportion 
practising was only half of what it is to-day. 

2) There was a slight recovery between 1830 and 1840, and then 
a gradual falling off down to the present day. 

3) By and large the map of a hundred years ago would present . 
the: same characteristics as the present-day map. “ The map of 
religious practice of 1850 would prefigure strangely that of 1950 : 
the same general structure, with A-zones somewhat broader, and 
B-zones narrower—and doubtless there were C-zones already, if 
not by abstention from Baptism, at least by failure to make First 
Communion.” 

Carrying the study back a stage further beyond the French 
Revolution, we find a France that appears homogeneous: a vast 
region of Type A. “‘ Everything leads us to believe,” says M. Le 
Bras, “‘ that the practice of religion was never more general than 
from 1650 to 1789.” Yet there were certain disquieting signs : one 
rural territory is well below average; certain social groups—the 
bourgeoisie, the nascent working class, the déracinés—display their 
weakness ; the big cities have little interest in religion. But 90% 
of the population ‘is rural’; there is no need for alarm. 

What changed the appearance of the map between the eighteenth — 
century and the middle of the nineteenth ? For the cities, maintains 
Canon Boulard, it was the Industrial Revolution ; for the country-_ 
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side, it was the French Revolution. Following the Edict of Nantes, 
the political régime imposed the practice of the Catholic Religion 
on all, and the canonical penalties were effective in securing ex- 
ternal observance. When the protection of the régime disappears, 
it becomes clear that behind the imposing facade of religious 
unanimity all was not well. Moreover the reports of the Orders 
who preached missions in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
prove that religion was at a very low ebb in certain places. Only 
those regions which really had the faith under the old régime will 
survive in the new climate. 

It is before the French Revolution that we must seek the causes 
of the difference in religious practice in rural France to-day. Some 
regions, it appears, remain faithful to their tradition of practice 
simply because they are isolated from the main currents of modern 
civilisation. Others owe their solid faith to the fact that a serious 
effort was made to evangelise them properly in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. 5 


The Influence of the Milieu 


To-day the influence of milieu or social class on the practice of 
religion is very important. Within the same geographical region, we 
find that the various social groups exhibit notable differences in 
their religious behaviour. The farmers get highest marks for their 
practice of religion, and the industrial workers get lowest marks. 
Shopkeepers and artisans follow after the farmers, while farm- 
labourers are somewhat better than their industrial brethren. This 
same classification has been found in different places. 

In seeking to determine the relative importance of geography 
and milieu as influences on religious practice, Canon Boulard de- 
cides that for the cities and large towns, social milieu is the more 
important factor, and for the countryside, local history and con- 
ditions are the deciding factors. Much work still remains to be done 
in this field of discovering the collective influences at work on 
religious behaviour. 


The Attitude of the Church 


Canon Boulard points out that the attitude of the Church must 
differ according to the type of region dealt with. While the tra- 
diional methods of apostolate are suited to regions of Type A, 
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something different is needed in the other regions. In regions of 
Type B, for instance, the Church must try to make full use of the 
very occasional contacts it has with the population. Besides the 
action on individual souls a certain action on the society, on the 
group, is feeded. This action must be regional—that is, it must 
extend over a whole homogeneous area, ignoring parochial or other 
boundaries. This action must be directed towards the different 
social groups, as specialised Catholic Action is. There must be a 
long-term plan for the proper evangelisation of the dechristianised 
areas. The author is convinced that action through the family- 
group, to begin with the formation of truly Christian families, 
ought to be the principal effort of apostolic action. 

There is much more in Canon Boulard’s book that is of value. 
Students of social science will find it necessary reading, and field- 
workers will find the second part of great practical assistance. The 
price of the book is 510 fr. f., and it is obtainable from Les 
Editions Ouvriéres, 12, Avenue Soeur-Rosalie, Paris (13). 


PETER McCONVILLE 
Newry. 


The Advent Wreath 


A custom of German origin is the hanging of the Advent Wreath 
in Catholic homes. A wreath is made of laurels or greens and four 
candles (three purple for the penitential Sundays and one white for 
Gaudete) fixed upon it. The wreath is placed on table or sideboard 
or suspended—with purple ribbons—from the ceiling. 

On the first Sunday of Advent the father sprinkles the wreath 
with holy water, reads the Collect of the Sunday, and the youngest 
child lights the first candle. A similar ceremony is observed on the 
other Sundays. On the fourth Sunday all four candles are lighted. 
The wreath is kept until Epiphany. 

The custom, as well as many other Advent customs, is described 
with illustrations and appropriate chants in Family Advent Customs 
(Liturgical Press, Collegeville, Minnesota, 15 cents), an attractive 


and useful pamphlet. 
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FILMS 


EFORE catching up with current events I should like to recall 

The Great Adventure, Arne Suckdorff’s Swedish nature film, 

which ran at the Astor during the autumn. It may return to 
Dublin another time, but let us hope it goes into general circulation 
in the provinces, since the countryman will, I feel, be absorbed and 
delighted by it. All credit is due to Disney (Nature’s Half-Acre and 
The Living Desert) for the patient microscopic eye that revealed the 
growth of plants and intimacies of animal life which few countrymen 
can have observed personally. But a fatuous commentary, and 
“comical” music besides, expressed a grossly sentimental and 
anthropomorphic attitude. People are delighted and reassured to 
find that animals are just gawky and pathetic imitations of humans. 
But the look in the eye of Suckdorff’s young fox is not distorted: 
it is alert, curious, clever and cruel. The lynx, the fox, the otter, the 
woodcock are caught magnificently, absorbed in their own life. The 
setting is more limited and domestic than Disney’s: we are never 
far from the farmyard, the house, reapers with the gun at the ready 
for a fox. Here is not the range of nature which Disney so spec- 
tacularly presented, or the magnificent colours of the American 
continent; but (caught in black and white) the spirit, the atmosphere 
and the poetry of a farm in central Sweden. “I remember it all now,” 
begins the commentary—and so we do, for these are our latitudes 
too, the corn stacked silently in the moonlight, the stormy light of 
September flaring on frantic waves, loam followed by snow, and 
the eternal tide of spring filling in from the south with returning 
cranes high in the evening skies. Not that the film is merely an 
exercise in seasonal nostalgia. The rapid symbolic shots of the four 
seasons is a cliché difficult to avoid in nature films; but Suckdorff’s 
glance at this theme is only cursory. He chooses his scenery, as he 
chooses his favourite animals, according to personal mood and 
fancy, and if he has a favourite season it is high spring and early 
summer. The opening sequence of this film is a magical composition 
of early mist and daylight, dew beaded on grass and cobwebs, 
drippings from above and bubbles from below the surface of the 
river. His eye for delicate linear beauty (here, and in other shots 
such as the saplings shadowed on the snow or white birches soarin 
into the sky), might be rivalled by other directors, but no film 
know has suggested the seriousness of nature like this one. This is 
partly due to the use of a magnetophone which has collected all the 
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vivid suckings, breathings and cries of the forest. And this flavour is 
strangest in that climactic episode of spring—the mating of the 
woodcock, which is proud, savage and magnificently ceremonial. 

The vitality of this film then derives from Suckdorff’s devotion 
to certain aspects of his world, and a personal poetic style of com- 
position which is in no way consciously “arty.” In fact the film as 
a whole is not as artful or satisfactory a unit as, for instance, 
Flaherty’s Louisiana Story. It falls into two parts: the first being the 
story of the fox cubs; the second a story of an otter rescued and 
secretly held captive by two boys on the farm (one of them being 
Suckdorff’s own son). The connection between the two parts is. 
casual (though this hardly jars at all), but the attempt to view the 
natural world in the second story through the eyes of the boys is 
not asuccess. The vision remains adult on the whole; it is a song of 
experience in which the boys do not sing the principal part, engag- 
ingly as they do their own piece. 

The most startling sequence, in which the camera enters the eye 
of a fox who has just been shot and is making his last desperate and 
dizzy flight, shows how Suckdorff has identified himself in reflection 
and sympathy with the great adventure. By the habit of a lifetime 
the animal world absorbs him; he cannot project himself into 
boyhood again. 

Two ambitious and serious American films have come to 
Dublin in November: Blackboard Jungle to the Adelphi, and East 
of Eden to the Capitol. The former has perhaps been taken seriously 
in the wrong way. It was withdrawn from the Venice Festival at 
the instigation of Claire Booth Luce, who thought it might slander 
American school-life. It is a frightful picture of a tough high-school, 
but it can scarcely be taken as a general indication ,since it is not 
presented as typical. We are shown at one point the other sort of 
school where “‘the kids” keep off the grass and play ball in regulation 
dress. The teacher-hero (played admirably throughout by Glenn 
Ford) regards the “‘garbage-can”’ as a special case, and his job there 
as a special challenge or mission. It is simply that the school caters 
for an area of urban juvenile delinquency, and the film studies this 
modern jungle as it spreads into the school. As so often happens, 
the study is more convincing than the solution. 

The headmaster (not sufficiently credibilized, I think) will not look 
at the problem and the older teachers have capitulated or com- 
promised, so that the gang element dictates in class, both to the 
sheep and the shepherd. Dadier, the new English teacher, tries to 
break up this—by humour, by toughness, by patience and by 
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trying “to break through” to them, to understand their factitious 
hostility to society. In suggesting motives or pseudo-motives for 
lawless malignity the film does not probe very deeply or undertake 
much social analysis. Of the two articulate characters, Millar, the 
negro boy, feels that nobody cares whether he makes a success of 
his school period—neither his parents, nor teachers. To support 
this, the camera sketches in (very slightly) the broken-down urban 
background with its hotch-potch of Jews, negroes, half-castes, Irish 
and Italians. We may deduce parental unconcern, perhaps; and in 
fact the concern of the teacher Dadier begins to win over the negro 
boy. On the other hand, West, the gangleader and centre 
of opposition feels that he is cosh-king on the streets, and 
that he knows more of real life than any teacher. (“This is my 
school. Boy, what I could teach you...”) He has picked up © 
a vague justification, vacuous, second-hand, from the disillusioned 
post-war adult world around him. Why should he take notice of 
school? In a year or two somebody will come along and say—‘“‘you 
join up now and be a hero... And then you get your bloody head 
blown off . . .” The film points accurately to the dependence of the 
rest, in their common unsureness, on the leader; and to the com- 
monly observed characteristics of the type—the posing, the ruffled 
head, sullen lip, hands-in-pockets, wad-chewing facade, so pathe- 
tically imitative and synthetic in its turn; and here, in the end, so 
cowardly dependent on the gang-support. Here are the elements of 
the pseudo-personality, which is the common denomination of 
“teddy-boys” and other such youth-gangs in the cities of Europe, 
England, and America: and which has been analysed in a recent 
book of Karl Bednarik’s The Young Worker of Today. In view of 
the effect of films themselves on the mentally under-developed, it 
may not be too curious or unfair to note in this context the cult of 
Marlon Brando. All that is wrong with Vic Morrow’s very fine 
performance in this role is, perhaps, too close a resemblance to 
the mannerisms of Brando. 

The film’s surest touch is the contrast with this character of a 
real personality, that of the negro, gifted, musical, sympathetic and 
idealist as he turns out to be. Another is the scene where the boys 
lure the weak soft-hearted mathematics teacher to play his jazz- 
records to them in class, deceiving him with sudden friendliness and 
then turning on him and smashing every record in a frenzy of 
vandalism. There at least the teacher working in a normal world will 
recognise the schoolboys’ perennial instinct for the weak, and their 
consequent callous and cowardly cruelty—enlarged, thought it be, 
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to monstrous growth. Dadier’s classes are neatly and tensely handled, 
teetering as they do between moods of dangerous badinage and 
sudden violent rebellion. Absolutely considered, the violence in this 
film (e.g. the beating-up of the two teachers in the alley, the final 
knife-slash) does not compare with the G.I. brutality of From Here to 
Eternity or that of recent Italian and French films. It is shocking, 
however, in the classroom. Some viewers find the psychological 
victory of Dadier and the sudden collapse of West in the last 
sequence improbable. A more definite fault is the American 
one of over-plugging the commercial, spoiling the moral or message 
by over-emphasis. When Dadier’s wife (Anne Francis) finally com- 
prehends his ideals she utters such words as these: “Kids are people 
... and people are worthwhile. . ..What everybody needs is sympathy 
etc. etc.”” Banality is increased by fervour at such a point, and, to 
give him his due, Glenn Ford looks particularly uncomfortable as 
he listens. This is but a minor blemish on a responsible, adult film; 
optimistic film too, though with a tougher and more realistic 
optimism than Father Flanagan’s. Dadier “breaks through” in the 
end at the visual-aid level. He awakens interest and mental reaction 
by showing a movie of Jack and the Beanstalk. But two of the 
leaders are incorrigible and he gets rid of them. Even if the cockle 
is not to be turned, this film recognises that there is always cockle 
and that, for the sake of the wheat, it must get separate treatment. 

East of Eden (at the Capitol, in Cinemascope and Warner-Colour). 
This film-version of an episode from Steinbeck’s novel mercifully 
escapes from the heavy and pretentious Biblical parallels of the book. 
Only once is the story of Caleb and Aron explicitly allegorised, 
and the film as a result is a neater and clearer affair. Steinbeck’s 
feeling for the various natures of love survives and is clarified as 
the basic theme of the film. Set in a Californian town of forty years 
ago, the main story is that of the rivalry of the two brothers, Cal 
and Aron, for first place in their father’s affection, and, later, for 
the same girl, Abra. Aron is in possession in both instances, when 
the story opens. Adam, the austere father, “‘full of conscience and 
forgiveness” according to common estimate, is a lonely man whose 
wife had left him twenty years before. He feels akin to his elder 
son Aron, but cannot understand the unhappy, unsettled Cal. Cal 
himself senses that he takes after his mother, and 
discovers by chance that she is a “fallen woman,” running the 
“toughest house on the coast,” in a town across the mountains. 
His desperate, awkard attempts to win his father’s recognition and 
love lead nowhere, and he stakes all on recouping Adam for the 
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total loss they have suffered in a farming experiment. His mother, 
lonely also, bitterly and wryly reflecting on Adam’s righteous 
conscience, lends Cal several thousand dollars. In the boom for 
beans during the first World War Cal succeeds, and presents the 
fruits to his father. They are rejected as the price of blood, and Cal, 
maddened by this supreme rejection, introduces his brother Aron 
to their fallen mother. In horrified revulsion Aron rushes away with 
the enlisting soldiers (presumably to meet his death); and Adam has 
a heart-attack. At the end, however, he accepts, for the first time, 
Cal’s services; moved by Abra the girl. She crystallizes, from her 
own story, the theme of loneliness; the loneliness which all the 
characters have suffered because of the distortions of love. For 
love has been distorted by corruption, by over-righteousness, by 
blind idealization. Abra herself, engaged to Aron, had been afraid 
of his idealized image of herself, and is spite of her efforts to resist 
is drawn to Cal. 

The theme, and its direction, are thus somewhat static and cir- 
cuitous, but James Dean as Cal crowns a first-class performance by 
managing a very difficult emotional climax. Julie Harris as Abra is 
equally winning; and Jo Van Fleet as the mother gives one of the 
best supporting performances of the year, notably in the finely- 
directed scene when she and Cal recognise their psychological 
affinity. Parts of the film however are violently over-directed by 
Elia Kazan (director of On the Waterfront and A Streetcar Named 
Desire, and exponent of a very personal style which tends to be 
over-emphatic and explosive). The direction is intended, no doubt, 
to emphasize the jerky, blundering, uncertain character of Cal; 
but it is at times too emphatic, or rather disproportionately stressed. 
This is notably true of the early scene where Cal hides among the 
ice-blocks and glares at Aron and Abra. At this stage we have not 
yet fully caught Kazan’s style, which remains, of course, intriguing 
and original. This early scene and many others can be compared 
with the absolute and plausible validity of two others—the scene 
where Cal and his mother become en rapport, and the scene where 
Abra admits to her reluctant instinct for Cal. There, the oblique 
mannerism of Kazan is dropped, and the actors can indulge in 
direct acting. The end of the film is marred only by a violently 
exaggerated “character-study” of the Hard-Bitten Nurse. Para- 
doxically enough this film is worth visiting as much for the flavour 
of Kazan as for Steinbeck’s diluted broodings on love. 

PETER CONNOLLY 


St. Patrick’s College, Maynooth 
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THE FURROW 
BOLOGNA CONGRESS OF SACRED ART 


HERE has recently occurred in Italy an event of considerable 

importance to the Church and to the arts. At the First National 

Congress of Sacred Architecture held in Bologna on 23rd to 
25th September the modern movement in the visual arts received 
recognition in the central country of the Christian world. By his 
attendance at all the meetings of the Congress which he sponsored, 
His Eminence Cardinal Lercaro emphasised the importance which 
he attached to the subject and by his several discourses to the 
delegates he gave explicit encouragement to the work of the young 
artists and at the same time laid down very clearly the principles 
and rules which must be followed in sacred art. Those who had 
the privilege of listening to His Eminence were deeply moved by 
his appeal for a mutual understanding between the clergy and the 
artist and above all for the development of true charity without 
which no worthy church can be designed. 

The Congress was attended by over 700 delegates representative 
of the secular clergy and religious orders, architects, engineers, 
town planners, artists, critics and journalists and by a number of 
observers from the principal European countries. After an inspiring 
opening address by His Eminence, Cardinal Lercaro, papers on the 
following subjects were read at the various sessions : “* The Church 
in the City,” ‘‘ The Church Interior,” by Father Bevilacqua and 
Piccari, the distinguished theologians, and by Professors Miche- 
lucci and Quaroni, architects. All four papers were discussed by 
the delegates in a very thorough and sometimes alarmingly frank 
manner and it was evident that the ideas put forward had aroused 
great interest and that a much better understanding of the problems 
of sacred art has been obtained. 

Of greater importance than the formal sessions, however, was 
the exhibition of sacred art. Magnificently displayed in a specially 
erected pavilion was an extensive collection of photographs, draw- 
ings and models illustrating church design in Italy from 1945 to 
1955. The exhibition commenced with a section which showed the 
various solutions to the problem of church design which had been 
evolved in past ages and was followed by the contemporary work. 
The standard of these designs varied from work which was quite 
as bad as the ordinary Irish church to designs of the highest quality, 
but most of our young Irish architects, if given the opportunity, 
could do work as good as any that was on display. In the second 
part of the exhibition which occupied most of the large church of 
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S. Giacomo Maggiore was the work of greatest interest—an inter- 
national display of sacred vessels and vestments, most of which 
were of an excellence in design which has never been even remotely 
approached in Ireland—in particular I would mention the superb, 
sweeping and blazingly coloured vestments from Switzerland and 
the exquisite perfection of the sacred vessels made in Milan. No 
illustration could possibly do justice to these objects. The enter- 
prising parish priest who will import some of them will rapidly find 
himself an envied figure and he will have performed a very useful 
service in providing a model which Irish artists can emulate. 

In order to increase still further the value of the Congress a 
specially made colour documentary film dealing with the particular 
problems of the diocese of Bologna was shown. The drastic need 
for new buildings in the modern suburbs as described in the film 
emphasised the need for a modern style of church design which 
alone could fill the need for economic and rapid construction and 
which would be in harmony with, and intelligible to, the industrial- 
ised populations of these new areas. 

The work accomplished by the Congress will inevitably produce 
results not only in Italy but also throughout the rest of the world— 
results which will leave Ireland very low in the ranks of those 
nations which claim to have a culture worthy of a Christian 
country, unless we are prepared to devote as much thought and 
energy to our problems and to encourage our talented designers 
as effectively as has been done in Italy. The Organising Committee 
is to be congratulated on what they have so ably accomplished 
and they can be satisfied that the approval which was given to the 
Congress by the Vatican Secretariat of State, the Sacred Congrega- 
tion of Rites, the Italian Ministry of Education, the Pontifical 
Commission for Sacred Art in Italy, and many distinguished educa- 


tional bodies has been fully justified. 
WILFRID CANTWELL 


13 Fitzwilliam Place, Dublin. 


RADIO 


television in the cause of religion to find scriptural backing for 


I is tempting for a person advocating the use of radio and 
his cause in the text: For whatsoever things you have spoken 
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in darkness shall be published in the light: and that which you 
have spoken in the ear in the chambers shall be preached on the 
house-tops. (Luke 12:3.) The temptation must be resisted, how- 
ever, for the text is part of a broadside on the hypocrisy of the 
Pharisees. A scriptural argument may be wanting, but there is a 
steady trickle of tradition in favour of Catholic broadcasting, the 
latest addition to which is the news that the National Council of 
Catholic Men in America have issued a new television series called 
We Believe in which Father James J. McQuade, S.J. explains in 
simple terms what a Roman Catholic believes and why he does so. 
The series of 13 half-hour shows is to be given free of charge to 
any TV station which will run them, and sanctifying grace, the 
sacraments, the moral and religious life of the individual and the 
family in the Church are dealt with. It is to be hoped that it enjoys 
the widest circulation. The problem of belief also engaged the 
attention of a number of scientists recently, speaking in the Lift 
Up Your Hearts feature of the B.B.C. under the generic title: 
“*My Faith and My Job” (Nov. 7—12). The speakers included 
a university lecturer in physical chemistry, a scientist in charge of 
a research department, a research chemist in atomic energy, a 
university lecturer in bacteriology, an oil-geologist and lecturer in 
education, and an engineer engaged in the development of nuclear 
power. It was a representative cross-section of the scientific world, 
and the burden of their remarks was that there was no irrecon- 
_ Cilable conflict between science and religion, and that the power in 
the atom was put there by God. The speaker sometimes left us 
knowing more about his job than his faith, but the point of chief 
interest to us was the obvious respect and near-awe in which 
scientists are held in the English world. One could not imagine six 
scientists speaking on the same subject in this country in the early 
hours of the morning commanding any audience at all. 

That the B.B.C. believes, with Addison, in bringing ‘‘ philosophy 
out of closets and libraries, schools and colleges, to dwell in clubs 
and assemblies, at tea-tables and in coffee-houses”’ has always 
been apparent. What may not be so obvious is that in schools and 
colleges philosophy no longer occupies its traditional place, but 
that the B.B.C. is gallantly helping to restore its prestige. For 
instance, in its Broadcast for Schools, twenty minutes is given over 
each Tuesday to Religion and Philosophy for Sixth Forms, and 
talks listed for November under the general title of Moral Choice 
included ones on Conscience, Heredity and Environment, Ethics 
and Authority. This is only one of many aspects of the B.B.C’s 
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broadcasting to schools that could be profitably studied by Radio 
Eireann. The subjects offered by the B.B.C. include English 
language and literature, music (currently they are singing the topical 
“‘ Twelve Days to Christmas ’’), geography, history, science, citizen- 
ship and modern languages. In most of those subjects we are, like 
Lamb in science, ‘a whole Encyclopaedia behind the rest of the 
world,” and the radio can do much to help. The B.B.C. has, of 
course, immeasurably greater resources for this type of broad- 
casting, and in 1952 about two-thirds of the schools of Britain 
were registered with the School Broadcasting Council, so that entry 
to the schools is open and reception guaranteed. No such facilities 
exist here as yet, but there is every reason for saying that they 
should, and in programme planning it is to be hoped that the 
secondary schools are not forgotten. Under the title From Studio — 
to Study Hall any secondary teacher could think up subjects that 
would keep a programme going for years. Much has been done 
successfully for children by Radio Eireann already, notably Michael 
P. O’Connor’s stories and The School Around the Corner. Besides, 
the excellent “ Listen and Learn” series by Aindrias O Muimh- 
neachdin could easily be adapted and extended to a modern 
language. 

There were many notable broadcasts from Radio Eireann in the 
last month. There was the discussion at the Inaugural Meeting of 
the College Historical Society, Trinity College, Dublin, at which 
the speakers included The Right Hon. Clement Atlee, M.P., Sir 
Richard Ackland, and Mr. Liam Cosgrove, T.D., Minister for 
External Affairs. The last-named spoke with great earnestness on 
the spiritual bankruptcy of Western man, and quoted tellingly 
from a recent statement of the Holy Father. He also dealt wittily 
but firmly with Mr. Atlee’s remarks on Partition. 

Many things go to the making of a good feature, research, script, 
extensive recording of voices, sound effects, dove-tailing and 
editing. One of the most successful features of recent years was 
done in Dublin in 1949 by W. B. Rodgers on Yeats and later on 
Joyce. This is how Rodgers describes the making of the first 
portrait: “‘ Believing that the minnow of gossip can penetrate 
corners of history and nooks of character that the whale of erudi- 
tion cannot reach, we chose to take our portrait of W. B. Yeats 
from the spoken and casual word. And to this end we visited 
windy Dublin. The fitful memory, the tongue-tip remark, the halts 
and flows and deflections of talk are what we tried to capture and 
record, being certain that this was work which belonged to radio 
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more than to any other medium.” It is the blue-print for successful 
feature work, and was admirably employed by Norris Davidson in 
his feature on The Fifth Wexford Festival (Nov. 7). It all went so 
smoothly, even the phone-call to Sir Compton Mackenzie, that one 
might easily overlook the skill and the work behind it. 

Eamonn Andrews, whom one might call our greatest ex-patriate 
broadcaster, returned to Radio Eireann with a new radio parlour 
game called Common Bond, which forges a new link in the bond 
which chains us to the B.B.C. Radio parlour games are not 
indigenous here, and even those that we think out for ourselves 
are always more successful in England, where curiosity about 
mystery voices and anonymous people seems insatiable, and where 
those new to the microphone never become tongue-tied. 

The appearance of Richard Church’s anthology of Twenty Five 
Years of The Listener prompts the uncharitable remark that in 
this respect at least we are a quarter of a century behind the B.B.C. 
The remark is called for, however, as there is no regular official 
organ of Irish broadcasting, and to know what is going on at all 
one has to have recourse to the gleanings on radio in the daily 
papers. Or so it is for those of us who refuse to buy Radio Review 
while it tries to sell itself with glamour appeal, snippets of Holly- 
wood gossip and competitions, and until it becomes as soberly 
informative as the Radio Times. It is not often that an Irish 
magazine has to learn sobriety from its grown-up cross-channel 
sister, but there it is. 

THOMAS HALTON 
St. Patrick’s College, Cavan. 


Expectamus 
We await a Saviour ; 
The Lord Jesus Christ, 
Who will reshape the body of our lowliness 
After the shape of the body of His splendour. 
Temperately, justly, reverently 
Let us live in this world, 
Awaiting the blessed hope 
And advent of the glory of the great God. 


—RESPONSORY IN ADVENT 


Documents 


We give below the second portion of the Holy Father's. 
address of the Cinematograph Industry (21.6.55). The first 
part appeared in the November issue. The translation is by 
the Vatican Press office. 


The ideal film 


Up to the present We have directed Our remarks to the motion 
picture as it actually is. In this second part We should like to 
speak of the moving picture as it ought to be—i.e., of the ideal. 

First of all a premise : can one talk of an ideal moving picture ? 
That is called ideal which lacks nothing of what is proper to it, 
and which possesses to a perfect degree what is due. In this sense 
can there be an ideal film ? Some deny that an absolute ideal 
can exist ; in other words, they affirm that the ideal is a relative 
concept, meaning something only for a definite person or thing. 
This difference of opinion is caused in great measure by the different 
criteria used in distinguishing essential elements from the accidental. 
Actually, notwithstanding the affirmation of relativity, the ideal 
will always be found in something absolute, which is verified in 
every case, though in the midst of multiple and divers secondary 
elements, which are demanded by their relation to a definite case. 

With this as a premise, we think the ideal film must be considered 
under three aspects : 

(1) in relation to the subject, i.e., the spectator to whom it 
is directed. 

(2) in relation to the object, i.e., the content of the film. 

(3) in relation to the community, upon which, as We have 
already noted, it exercises a particular influence. 

Since We wish to dwell at some length on this important matter, 
to-day We will limit Ourselves to a treatment of the first heading, 
and leave the second and third to another audience, if the oppor- 
tunity arises. 


The ideal film considered in relation to the spectator 


(a) The first quality which in this regard should mark the ideal _ 


film is respect for man. For there is indeed no motive whereby 
it can be exempted from the general norm which demands that 
he who deals with men fully respect man. 

However much differences of age, condition and sex may suggest 
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_a difference in conduct and bearing, man is always man, with the 
dignity and nobility bestowed on him by the Creator, in Whose 
image and likeness he was made (Gen. 1: 26). In man there isa 
spiritual and immortal soul ; there is the universe in miniature, 
with its multiplicity and variety of form, and the marvellous order 
of all its parts ; there is thought and will, with a vast field in which 
to operate ; there is emotional life, with its heights and depths ; 
there is the world of the senses, with its numerous powers, per- 
ceptions and feelings; there is the body, formed even to its minutest 
parts according to a teleology not yet fully grasped. Man has 
been made lord in this universe ; freely he must direct his actions 
in accord with the laws of truth, goodness and beauty, as they 
are manifested in nature, his social relations with his fellow men 
and divine revelation. 

Since the moving picture, as has been noted, can incline the 
soul of the viewer to good or to evil, We will call ideal only that 
film which not only does not offend what We have just described, 
but treats it respectfully. Even that is not enough! Rather We 
should say : that which strengthens and uplifts man in the conscious- 
ness of his dignity, that which increases his knowledge and love 
of the lofty natural position conferred on him by his Creator ; 
that which tells him it is possible for him to increase the gifts of 
energy and virtue he disposes of within himself; that which 
strengthens his conviction that he can overcome obstacles and 
avoid erroneous solutions, that he can rise after every fall and 
return to the right path, that he can, in fine, progress from good 
to better through the use of his freedom and his faculties. 


(6) Such a moving picture would already contain the basic element 
of an ideal film ; but more still can be attributed toit, if to respect 
for man is added a loving understanding of him. Recall the touching 
phrase of the Lord: “I have pity on this people.” (Mark 8 : 2). 

Human life here below has its high points and low, its rises and 
falls, it moves amidst virtue and vice, amidst conflicts, difficulties 
and compromises ; it knows victory and defeat. Each man 
experiences all that, in his own way, and according to his own 
interior and exterior circumstances and different ages, which, 
river-like, bear him from mountain uplands through wooded 
hills down to broad plains baked by the sun. 

Thus vary the conditions of man’s movement and struggle :. 
in the babe, as the first glimmerings of consciousness stir; in 
the child, as he enters into full use and control of his reason ; 
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in the youth, during the years of development, when great storms 

alternate with periods of marvellous sunshine; in the adult, 
frequently so completely absorbed in the struggle for existence‘ 
with its inevitable shocks ; in the aged person, who turns back 
to view the past, with regret, nostalgia, repentance, and examines - 
himself and ponders events as only he can who has sailed afar. 

The ideal moving picture must show the spectator that it knows, 
understands and values properly all these things; but it must 
speak to the child in language suited to a child, to youth in a 
way fitted to it, to the adult as he expects to be spoken to, i.e., 
using his own manner of seeing and understanding things. 

But a general understanding of man is not enough, when the 
film is intended for a given profession or class ; a more special 
understanding of the particular conditions of various classes of 
society is also needed. The moving picture must give to him who 
sees and hears a sense of reality, but of a reality seen through 
the eyes of one who knows more than he, and handled with the 
will of one who stands beside the spectator to help and comfort 
him, if necessary. 

With this spirit the reality reproduced by the film is prevented 
artistically, for it is proper to the artist that he does not reproduce 
reality in a mechanical way, nor does he subordinate himself to 
the merely technical capacities of his tools ; rather in using them 
he elevates and dominates matter, without changing it or removing 
it from reality. An excellent example can be seen in the enchanting 
parables of Sacred Scripture: their subject matter is taken from 
the daily life and tasks of the hearers, with a fidelity We might 
call photographic, but it is mastered and raised in such wise that 
real and ideal are fused in a perfect art form. 

(c) To respect and understanding ought to be added the 

fulfilment of the promises held out and the satisfaction of the 

desires aroused perhaps from the beginning. Moreover, in general, 
the millions of people who flock to the cinema are driven there 
by a vague hope of finding the contentment of their secret and 
undefined desires, of their inner longings ; in the dryness of their 
own life, they take refuge in the cinema, as with a magician who 
can transform all at the touch of his wand. 

The ideal film, therefore, ought to know how to respond to 
the expectation, and bring to it, not any kind of satisfaction but 
one which is complete : not indeed, of all desires, even false and 
unreasonable, (the unjust and the amoral do not come into the 
question here), but of those which the spectator nourishes quite 
legitimately. 
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Under one form or another, the expectations are, at one time, 
relief, at another, instruction, or joy, or encouragement, or stimulus ; 
some are deep, others superficial. The film answers now to one, 
now to another demand, or else it will give an answer which can 
satisfy several of them at the same time. 

Leaving however to your judgement as specialists what belongs 
to the technical-aesthetic aspect, We prefer to turn Our attention 
to the psychico-personal element, to draw from it too, the assur- 
ance that—in spite of relativity——there always remains that 
irresolvable absolute which dictates the principles for granting 
or denying the answer to the demands of the spectator. 

To form an idea of the question, there is no need to turn to 
a consideration of the principles of filmology or of psychology, 
which have held Our intention thus far; it is sufficient to let 
oneself be guided in this also, by sound common sense. In the 
normal human being, indeed, there is also a psychology, so to 
speak, not learned from books, deriving from his very nature, 
which puts him on the path to directing himself aright in the 
ordinary things of every-day life, provided he follows his sound 
powers of reasoning, his sense of reality, and the guidance of his 
experience ; but, above all, provided that the affective element 
in him is controlled and directed. »—for, i in the end, what determines 
a human person to judge and act is his own actual affective dis- 
position. 

-On the basis of this simple sai it is clear that the man 
who goes to see a serious instructional film has a right to the 
teaching it promises ; he who goes to an historical film, wishes 
to find presented the actual facts, even though technical and 
artistic needs modify and elaborate the form in which they are 
presented ; he who was promised the picture of a story or a novel, 
ought: not to go away from it disappointed at not having seen 
the unfolding of its plot. 

But there is, on the other hand, the man who, weary of the 
monotony of his life or weakened by his struggles, looks primarily 
in the film for relief, forgetfulness, relaxation ; perhaps also for 
flight into a dream world. Are these legitimate demands ? Can 
the ideal film adapt itself to these expectations and seek to satisfy 
them? . 

Modern man—it is asserted—in the evening of his crowded 
or monotonous day, feels the. need to alter the circumstances | 
of people and places ; so he desires entertainment which, with 
the multiplicity of images, linked it is true by a slight guiding. 
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thread, can calm the spirit even if they remain on the surface and 
do not penetrate very deeply, provided that they bring relief to 
his depressing state of weariness and banish his boredom. 

It is possible that this may be so—even frequently. In that 
case, the film can seek to meet such a condition in an ideal form, 
avoiding, of course, any lapse into vulgarity or unseemly 
sensationalism. 

It is not being denied that even a somewhat superficial enter- 
tainment can rise to high artistic levels, and be classed even as 
ideal, since man has shallows as well as depths. Dull, however, 
is the man who is entirely superficial, and is unable to add depth 
to his thoughts and feelings. 

Doubtless, the ideal film is allowed to lead the weary and jaded 
spirit to the thresholds of the world of illusion, so that it may 
enjoy a brief respite from the pressure of real existence. However, 
it should take care not to clothe the illusion with such a form that 
it is taken for reality by minds which are weak and without sufficient 
experience. The film, indeed, which leads from reality to illusion, 
ought then in some way to lead back from illusion to reality with 
the same gentleness that nature employs in sleep. That also attracts 
man, wearied by reality, and plunges him for a short time into 
the illusory world of dreams: but, after sleep, it restores him 
refreshed, and as it were, renewed, to the bustle of reality, the 
reality he is used to, in which he lives, and of which, by his work 
and his struggle, he must always remain master. Let the film 
follow nature in this: it will then have fulfilled a notable part 
of its function. 

(d) But the ideal film, considered in reference to the spectator, 
has, finally, a lofty and positive mission to accomplish. 

Respect for an understanding of the spectator in responding 
to his legitimate expectations and just desires is not enough 
for the evaluation of a film. It must also measure up to the duty 
which is inherent in the nature of the human person, and in particu- 
lar, of the human spirit. From the moment when his reason is 
awakened until it is extinguished, man has an image of each single 
duty to fulfil, at the base of which, as the foundation of all, lies 
that of disposing of himself rightly, that is to say, in accordance 
with upright thought and sentiment, understanding and conscience. 
The essential directing principle to such an end man derives from 
considerations of his own nature, from others’ teaching, from God’s 
word to men. To detach him from this principle would mean 
to make him incapable of carrying out his essential mission to 
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its conclusion, just as it would paralyse him if one were to cut 
the tendons and ligaments that join together and support the 
limbs and parts of his body. 

An ideal film, then, has truly the high office of putting the great 
potentiality and power of influence, which We already recognise 
in the craft of the Cinema, at the service of man, and of being 
an aid to him in maintaining and rendering effective his self- 
expression in the path of right and goodness. 

It is no secret that, for this, outstanding artistic gifts are necessary 
in the director, since everyone knows that there is no difficulty 
at all in producing seductive films, by making them accomplices 
of the lower instincts and passions which overthrow man, luring 
him from the precepts of his sane thinking and better will. The 
temptation of the easy paths is great, all the more so that the film— 
the poet would say “ galley-slave ’—adapts itself easily to fill 
halls and coffers, to evoke frenzied applause, and to assemble 
in the columns of every newspaper reviews which are over- 
subservient and favourable. But all this has nothing in common 
with the accomplishment of an ideal duty. It is, in reality, decadence 
and degradation ; above all, it is the refusal to rise to worthy 
ideals. The ideal film, on the other hand, intends to use every 
power to reach them, even though it means refusal to serve un- 
scrupulous buyers. It does not make an empty show of moralizing, 
but more than makes up for the lack of this by positive work 
which, as circumstances demand, instructs, delights, diffuses 
genuine and noble joy and pleasure, and cuts off every approach 
to boredom. It is at once light and profound, imaginative and real. 
In a word, it knows how to beguile without interruption or damage 
in the bright realms of art and enjoyment, in such a manner that 
the spectator, at the conclusion, leaves the hall, more lighthearted, 
relaxed, and, within himself, better than he entered. If at that 
moment, he were to meet the producer or the director or the 
writer, he would not fail, perhaps, to take them in a friendly 
embrace in a burst of admiration and thanks, as We personally, 
in a fatherly manner, would thank them in the name of so many 
persons changed for the better. 


We have outlined, gentlemen, an ideal without poienaling the 
difficulty of its attainment ; but at the same time, We express 
confidence in your outstanding ability and your good will. To 
bring into existence the ideal film is a privilege of artists gifted 
beyond the ordinary ; certainly, it is an exalted goal toward 
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which, fundamentally, your ability and your vocation summon 
you. God grant that all who are capable of it may assist you ! 

That such wishes of Ours may find fiulfilment in this important 
field of life, so near to the realms of the spirit, We call down on 
you and your families, on the artists and groups of workers of 
the world of the Cinema, God’s blessing, in token of which may 
Our paternal Apostolic Benediction descend apon you all. 


The Idea is Everything 


The idea seems to be nothing, yet it is everything. It is the idea 
that guides man. It is the idea that furnishes him an understanding 
of things and of the goals to be reached. It is the idea that makes 
a man a fighter. A man without ideas is a man without personality. 
The idea is the source of freedom. Do not forget Christ’s word, 
“The truth will make you free.” Man lives, fights and dies for an 
idea. 


—ARCHBISHOP MONTINI 


The Sacraments 
THE SACRAMENT OF PENANCE 


II. 


In a modern German spiritual book entitled Our Way to God! 
there is an attractive presentation of the sacrament of Penance, on 
which I intend to base what I have to say in this article. The author 
of this work, Dr. Franz Michel Willam, seeks first of all, in dealing 
with the sacraments, to set before us what Christ had in mind when 
He instituted the sacraments, for, quite obviously, we stand to 
profit most by the sacraments when our part in them is precisely 
what their Founder wished us to contribute. 

Regarding few of the sacraments did Christ reveal His mind so 
fully as in relation to Penance, for both by His behaviour and by 
His words He made it clear that nobody could have such a sym- 
pathetic understanding of the sinner as He had and that nobody 
was so truly the friend of sinners as He who came to shed His 
Blood for them. 

**T am not come to call the just, but sinners to repentance. . . 
The Son of Man is come to seek and to save that which is lost.” 
(Mark 2: 17; Luke 19: 10). Christ’s whole life demonstrated 
the truth of these assertions. Because He was so concerned about 
the welfare of the neglected multitudes and, in particular, because 
He sought to teach them the truths of salvation in a way that would 
be adapted to their simple, uneducated minds, it is to be expected 
that many of His parables would deal with a most fundamental 
problem of their spiritual life, the problem of sin and repentance, 
and would therefore have a profound bearing on the interpretation 
of the sacrament of Penance. It is well known that the Fathers of 
the Church have held that the parables of the Lost Sheep and the 
Prodigal Son reveal Our Lord’s attitude to the sinner and contain 
the kernel of His doctrine on Penance. 

Before going on to develop Dr. Willam’s application of the 
parable of the Prodigal Son to the sacrament of Penance, I cannot 
forbear quoting from a book (to which I shall refer again) viz. 
Priest and Penitent? by His Lordship the Bishop of Leeds, for in 


1Unser Weg zu Gott: Ein Buch zur religidsen Selbstbildung; by Dr. Franz 
Michel Willam; Tyrolia, Insbruck and Herder, Vienna; 1951; page 520. 


*Priest and Penitent, by John Carmel Heenan, D.D.; Douglas Organ, 140, 
Strand, London; 2nd ed. 1946; page 9. ‘ 
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it there is a paragraph on this parable that is a model of concise 
and convincing exposition. Here it is: 


There are few more touching stories in the sermons of Our 
Blessed Lord than His tender description of the return of the 
Prodigal. The young man was determined, as we should say, 
“to sow his wild oats.” In many ways he was a particularly 
unlovable boy. He seems to have been rather crude in his 
demand for his portion of the father’s substance. He collected 
the money and, apparently with very little pain at the parting, 
he left his father’s house and family. He went to a foreign 
land and proved so unfaithful to the traditions of his Hebrew 
home that, if he did not actually eat of forbidden dishes, he 
was content to feed upon the husks of swine, unclean animals 
according to his code. ‘‘ Riotous living” was the description 
applied by Our Lord to his behaviour during his travels. Re- 
duced to dishonourable poverty, his thoughts returned to his 
father’s house. He realised that his unhappy condition was far 
more degrading than that of the meanest of the hired servants 
in his father’s household. He endured a bitter struggle with 
his own pride. He could picture an angry father and a self- 
righteous elder brother. Finally he decided to return home, not 
as a son but as a beggar ready to be treated as a servant. He 
did not understand the meaning of true fatherhood. Long 
before the son’s approach, the father had sighted him and, far 
from desiring to give voice to just anger, was overjoyed at the 
Prodigal’s return. He caused fine garments to be prepared and 
the fatted calf to be killed. At his elder brother’s reproach 
that he who had proved faithful had never received such signs 
of affection, the father could only repeat : ‘‘ My son that was 
lost is found, was dead and is come to life.” 

The ministers of God who act in the name of the Church 
perform their duty by the Church’s command in a like spirit. 
The path of the penitent is made easy. Not only is his secret 
safe, but his approach to reconciliation is made joyful. It is 
the homecoming of a Prodigal Son. 


Returning to Dr. Willam: as he sees it, the penitent’s part in 


the sacrament of Penance is described for us by Our Lord in the 
wre of the Prodigal Son, because 


1. Like the Prodigal, the penitent must begin by entering into 
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himself and reflecting on his depolable condition. (Examination of 
Conscience) 
2. Like the Prodigal, the penitent must then regret his past folly 
and repudiate the degrading alliances that he has formed. (Contri- 
tion) 
3. Like the Prodigal, the penitent must come to the momentous 
decision to go back home and stay there for the future. (Purpose 
of Amendment) 
4. Like the Prodigal, the penitent must confess his sins before 
Heaven and his father. (Confession) 
5. Like the Prodigal, the penitent must be prepared to make re- 
paration for his misdeeds. (Satisfaction). 

And Dr. Willam concludes this part of his exposition with the 
following sentences : 


The sacrament of Penance is the Tribunal of Divine Mercy. 
In this Tribunal it depends more on the accused than on the 
judge whether the sentence will be one of pardon or of con- 
demnation. If a sinner repents of his crimes, for love of God 
or holiness, then will he be purified in the Blood of Jesus ; as 
the Holy Scripture says: if your sins be red as scarlet, they 
will be made white as snow. (Is. 1: 18). 

The Sacrament of Penance is the Sacrament by which we be- 
come again the children of the Heavenly Father through the 
atoning Blood of Jesus Christ. 

Turning now to deal with the various parts of the sacrament of 
Penance in detail, the author of Our Way to God is, perhaps, not 
always obtrusively reminding us of the mens Christi, but that is 
nevertheless definitely his purpose : he sees Penance in the context 
of the Prodigal’s history and his homiletic of Penance has in it 
something of the simplicity of the parable. 


Examination of Conscience 


The Prodigal would never have risen from the degradation and 
squalor of his servitude, if he had not begun to reflect on his folly. 
His father would not have had the joy of welcoming him home, if 
the Prodigal had not entered into himself and reminded himself of 
the contrast between his present lot and that of even the menials 
in his father’s house. That demanded considerable sincerity and 
- humility on the Prodigal’s part, but humility and sincerity come 
more easily to one who has been crushed by tribulation and who 
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has, consequently, little to lose by candour—which, incidentally, is 
one reason why the Lord “ chastiseth whom He loveth.” (Hebrews 
12: 6). 

Self-examination and self-condemnation are not welcome or 
gratifying tasks and few of us can be humble enough or sincere 
enough with ourselves to succeed in them unless we are enlightened 
and helped by the grace of the Holy Spirit. Therefore we should 
earnestly beg that grace in preparing ourselves for the sacrament of 
Penance. 

One of the most profitable of spiritual practices is the daily 
examination of conscience, because it brings the sacrament of 
Penance to bear on our daily lives. This daily glance at our conduct 
will sometimes prove more beneficial if it is directed at the “ how ” 
as well as the “‘ what” of our behaviour, if we ask ourselves not 
just “‘ what have I done?” but ‘‘ how have I done what I have 


done ? ”’ 


How have I worked, prayed, played during the day ? 

How have I behaved towards God, myself, my neighbour ? 

How have I behaved regarding the members of my own family 
or outsiders ? 

How have I behaved towards superiors, equals, inferiors ? 

How have I reacted in grief and in gladness ? 


Scrrow 


The Prodigal’s reflection on his wretchedness led him to regret 
his impulsive, improvident folly. So too the sinner, remembering 
not.only his sins but the consequences of them, will by God’s grace 
come to deplore his folly in yielding to self-love and rebelling 
against the holy will of God. 

Sorrow is said to be perfect when it springs from the love of God, 
imperfect when it is founded more on fear. The sorrow that is 
based on the love of God is perfect precisely because it is unselfish 
and spells the death of that self-love that can beget sin. But to 
admire and strive after perfect sorrow should not make us despise 
its less noble relation, for the sorrow that springs from fear and is 
not quite free from seif-love can be truly a saving sorrow and 
suffices for the sacrament of Penance. Furthermore it should be 
noted that both kinds of sorrow may co-exist in the same heart, 
for in this as in so many other things one may be motivated by a 
variety of reasons. Self-interest played no small part in the con- 
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version of the Prodigal ; realising his own misery, he recalled also 
how much better off were the mere servants in his father’s house. 
And the Church does not set before us only the motives for perfect 
sorrow ; it keeps us reminded of the grim reality of Hell and of 
what we lose by sin, Heaven and the company of the Blessed, just 
as it sets before us the goodness of the Almighty and the gracious 
mercy of that Father who sent His Son to ransom us in His Blood. 


Still by our sins, O Lord, we grieve 
Thy love, so full of pardon free : 
Author of mercy, still reprieve 
The souls that turn again to thee. 


Remember when our fashion came, 
Frail creatures, yet thy creatures still ; 
Crush, for the glory of thy name, 
The murmurings of our stubborn will. 


The guilt that dooms us put away, 

With larger grace our prayers requite ; 
At last, and ever from this day, 

Teach us to live as in thy sight. 


(Lenten hymn by St. Gregory ; tr. by Mgr. R. Knox) 


Purpose of Amendment 


The man who goes to a railway station and buys himself a ticket 
will have all that labour and expense in vain unless he brings him- 
self to go a step further towards reaching his destination by taking 
the right train. In the same way the person who is sorry for his sins 
and wants to return to God must take all the necessary steps in 
that direction. The Prodigal would have only increased his misery 
and to no profit, if he had done no more than reflect on his 
wretchedness and bewail it. In other words, self-examination and 
sorrow may add up to no more than despair. Judas realised that 
he had sinned and he regretted it bitterly, but, unlike that of St. 
Peter and the Prodigal, the remorse of Judas only filled him with 
such misery that death seemed preferable to a life haunted by the 
torturing memories of his folly in “* betraying innocent blood.” His 
was a sorrow that did not lead God-wards, to the Heavenly Father. 


Real sorrow must issue forth in godly resolution ; mere feelings 
can be very illusory. And that is what the Church has in mind in 
telling us that we deceive ourselves if we think we can have suffi- 
cient sorrow for our sins while we persist in remaining in a situation 
where we are morally certain to continue to sin. 


Confession 


The sacrament of Baptism forges a link not only between the 
soul and God, but also between the soul and the Church. We are 
children of God only when we are children of Holy Mother Church. 
But this double link is destroyed by mortal sin. When grace is lost, 
when the divine sonship terminates in the soul, the vital bond be- 
tween that soul and the Church is also snapped. The sinner is a 
dead member in the Body of Christ. And so Our Lord laid it down 
that it is not enough for the sinner to try to restore the status quo 
ante with God by duly repenting of his sin, he must also (by con- 
fessing the sin to the priest, who is at one and the same time the 
minister of Christ and the representative of the Church) renew the 
other Baptismal bond also, the connection with the life of the 
Church in Christ. 

When Christ gave the Church the power to forgive sins (John 
20: 19-23) He implied that it should be used with discrimination, 
for otherwise the power He gave of withholding absolution would 
be meaningless. But no such discrimination can be exercised be- 
tween such as are and such as are not deserving of forgiveness, 
unless sinners lay bare their consciences in a sincere and adequate 
confession to the accredited representatives of the Church, i.e. to 
priests duly appointed to hear confessions. 

It should also be noted that confession gives us an opportunity 
of exercising the self-abasement that has the power to release cer- 
tain psychological tensions associated with guilt. Dr. Heenan, the 
Bishop of Leeds, in the book from which I have quoted already, 
says : 

The value of unburdening the mind is a commonplace of 
present-day psychology. It is part of our nature to desire to 
unburden ourselves of any worry. When we have consciously 
_.done any serious wrong, we feel lonely, almost outcasts. We 
feel particularly unworthy in the presence of those who believe 
us to be innocent. It restores self-respect to have a priest bé- 
fore whom we may humble ourselves. To him we can frankly 
_ admit our guilt. We acknowledge our weakness in the certain 
knowledge that he will be able to strengthen us to rise. 
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In Bomber Pilot?, the early autobiography of Croup Captain 
Leonard Cheshire, V.C., D.S.O., D.F.C., written when he was still 
a non-Catholic, the author tells of four airmen adrift in a dinghy 
in the Atlantic : 


As the hours went by and the fury of the waves continued 
unabated, a chilled silence slowly enveloped the dinghy. One 
by one each of the four men had bared his soul. One by one 
they had recounted the story of their lives: not the story that 
you or I recount to our sweethearts or in a sudden burst of 
confidence, but the story of their souls; the story of their 
petty hates and their jealousies and their prides: in other 
words, the one and only story in the world that they had 
thought would die with them, for ever untold. But now that 
this was over, now that each man had looked up to God and 
offered up, as it were, an apology for being human, there 
remained only memories and silence. . . 


Satisfaction 


By the time the Prodigal had reached home, he had also 
journeyed far in the moral order. Interiorly he had advanced from 
an egotistical, cynical realisation of his own lot, as compared with 
that of his father’s servants, to a love that recognised both his 
father’s worth and his own worthlessness. He wanted by serving 
his father to make reparation for his earlier ingratitude. So with us, 
but there is even a still deeper reason for the satisfaction that com- 
pletes the sacrament of Penance. 

This sacrament is Christ’s Easter gift to the Church. Sins can be 
forgiven only because Christ died on the Cross. And His Resurrec- 
tion, that followed on His Passion and Death, mystically prefigures 
our sacramental resurrection from the death of sin to the life of 
grace. Furthermore, this sacrament restores the sinner to the 
Church as well as to God: both can say: “‘ This my son is come 
to life again ; was lost and is found.” Now, in the imposition and 
fulfilment of the sacramental penance something of all these pro- 
found realities is expressed. In the first place, the penance shows 
forth the triumph of Christ’s grace over the forces of evil, for by 


* Bomber Pilot, by Leonard Cheshire, V.C., D.S.O., D.F.C.; London, Hutchin- 
son and Co., Ltd. Arrow ed. 1954. Pages 148-9. 
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performing his penance the sinner gives proof of the new life, 
grace, that is in him. Moreover, he does so at the command of the 
priest, thus demonstrating the reality of the renewed link between 
himself and the Church. And finally, by his self-denial in perform- 
ing the penance, he indicates something of the manner in which he 
was redeemed, according to the Pauline formula: “I rejoice in 
my sufferings, and fill up those things that are wanting of the 
sufferings of Christ, in my flesh, for his body, which is the Church.” 


(Col. 1: 24). 
WILLIAM P. O’KEEFFE 
All Hallows, Dublin. 


Before Confession 


Cuimhne Dé 6s cionn mo chuimhne! 
Leath mo pheacai ni thig liom inseacht. 
Gach ar inis mé agus nar inis mé, 

taim ag iarraidh parduin ar fosa Criosta 
i lathair chathaoir na faoistine. 


May God’s memory preside over mine! 

One half of my sins I cannot confess. 

For all I have already confessed, for all I have not, 
I crave pardon of Jesus Christ 

at the seat of Confession. 


—from “ Religious Songs of Connacht.” 
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New Books 


The Scrolls from the Dead Sea. 
Edmund Wilson. London: W. H. 
Allen. 1955. Price 10/6 net. 


THE astonishing find of some ancient 
leather scrolls by a wandering Bedouin 
in the Spring of 1947 was described at 
the time by a distinguished archeolo- 
gist as “the greatest manuscript dis- 
covery of modern times.” Now that 
the documents concerned have been 
published, this view has been endorsed 
by competent scholars of all shades of 
opinion. Already a vast literature has 
grown up about them, and the full 
meaning of the texts is gradually un- 
folded, and as a result new light has 
been thrown on many Biblical pro- 
blems, and a whole new chapter in the 
life of Judaism has been revealed. 

Most of the discussion has taken 
place in the pages of learned journals, 
and the accounts which have reached 
the popular press have been in many 
instances misleading. We therefore 
welcome this book from the hand of 
an eminent literary critic who has 
taken pains to trace the intricate story 
of the find, and who gives a summary 
of the results of the labours of scholars 
which will be intelligible to the general 
reader. 

It is a fascinating story. The acciden- 
tal discovery of the scrolls in a cave, 
the various attempts made to find a 
purchaser, the acquisition of the docu- 
ments by the Syrian convent and by 
Dr. Sukenik, all this is told in interest- 
ing detail, and, as far as I am aware, 
it is the first time that many of the 
details have been revealed. The story 
is brought quite up to date with the 
account of the purchase of the whole 
collection of scrolls by the government 
of Israel. 

When these documents were first 
published, world opinion was by no 
means agreed either as to their date 
or to their value. There was even one 
scholar who stoutly maintained that 


the discovery was a hoax. Others 
assigned the documents to various 
dates from the IVth to the XIIth 
century A.D. But the scientific explora- 
tion of the site by Pére de Vaux has 
shown these views to be without 
foundation, and now it may be said 
that there is agreement in at least two 
points: (a) that the scrolls were part 
of the library of the sect of the Essenes 
who lived a common life in the desert 
to the west of the Dead Sea; and (5) 
that the scrolls were placed in the 
cave not later than 70 A.D. The docu- 
ments therefore must be older than 
this date, and most scholars now 
assign them to the period of the 
Maccabean revolt (165 B.C.). The 
Biblical texts in the scrolls present a 
text at least eleven hundred years 
older than the earliest Hebrew manu- 
script hitherto known. 

In his chapters on “the Essene 
Order” and on “The Monastery” Mr. 
Wilson gives an excellent summary of 
the background of the texts and the 
story of the sect as revealed by the 
latest exploration of the site. He is 
quite well informed as to the various 
views that are held on the matters in 
dispute, though he should have warned 
the reader that the conclusions are to 
be regarded as tentative. Many opin- 
ions put forward with great confidence 
a year or two ago are already out- 
moded, and it will be some time before 
scholars reach full agreement on the 
issues involved. But one can already 
see the general tendency, and, now 
that all the documents are in their 
hands, scholars are in a position to 
take account of all the evidence. 

I think that Mr. Wilson has in this 
book succeeded in bringing the various 
aspects of this interesting subject with- 
in the range of the general reader, 
and I heartily recommend it. 


EDWARD J. KISSANE 
Maynooth 
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Le pretre ministre de la parole. Report 
of the Congrés National de I’Union 
des Oeuvres Catholiques de France, 
held at Montpellier 1954. Paris: 
Union des Oeuvres Catholiques, 31 
rue de Fleurus. 1955. Pp. 320. 


Tue Union des Oeuvres Catholiques 
concerns itself with pastoral as distinct 
from social problems. Since its founda- 
tion in 1858 it has promoted 67 con- 
gresses, in which priests and religious 
from all the dioceses of France have 
come together to exchange views on 
one of the greater problems of the day. 
The reports of recent congresses of 
L’Union are valuable pastoral pub- 
lications and the present volume is no 
exception. 

The theme chosen for the 1954 con- 
gress was “Preaching.” An interesting 
innovation was the collaboration of 

the Catholic periodicals and press of 

France in arousing interest in the 
subject by publishing , before the 
congress, well-planned questionnaires 
and in stimulating interest in other 
ways. The weekly Temoignage Chrétien 
promoted an interesting enquiry 
amongst its readers and presented an 
analysis of their findings in a series of 
articles during the Spring of 1954. 

The theme chosen, “Preaching,” is 
important at all times; but it was 
particularly so for France in 1954, 
for there were some it seems who felt 
that preaching had had its day and 
that new ways should be found to 
replace it in presenting Christianity to 
this brave and oh-so-new world. In 
the first point of the official Conclus- 
ions of the congress this view is 
emphatically refuted: ‘We must vig- 
orously react against a certain pessim- 
ism which would consider preaching 
today as rather ineffectual.” 

But how is preaching to regain its 
power and influence over men’s lives? 
That is the matter that the congress 
set out to elucidate in its papers and 
discussions, in both general and sec- 


tional meetings at Montpellier. A long 
letter by Archbishop Montini read at 
the opening enphasised the essential 
spiritual role of preaching; the theme 
chosen was not “a particular point of 
parochial pastorate but the primordial 
function of all apostolate.” ““Today,” 
declared the Archbishop, “as in the 
early ages of the Church, there is no 
task more essential than the announc- 
ing to the world of the word of God, 
no labour more apostolic that the 
exercise—in all its forms—of the office 
of preacher of the Gospel.” 

Almost half the present volume is 
occupied by six papers on aspects of 


preaching. These are “‘ Predication et — 


monde moderne” by a layman, J. P. 
Dubois-Dumeée, whois Director of the 
weekly Témoignage Chrétien; ‘‘Parole 
de Dieu et mission de l’Eglise” by Pére 
Danielou; “* Predication et vie chré- 
trene’”’ by M. H. le Sourd; ‘‘Le Message 
chrétien: contenu et perspective” by 
Canon Maiale; “‘Les sources bibliques 
et liturgiques de la predication” by 
Pére Roguet; ‘‘Style et technique de la 
predication”’by Canon Enne. A feature 
of all these papers is their concern 
with actuality, with the concrete 
situation and the French flair for 
analysis and schematisation is well 
controlled in all these papers by the 
desire to face all the realities of the 
situation. The result is that these 
papers give us a valuable rethinking 
of the needs and aims and methods of 
preaching the Gospel to the mid- 
twentieth century. 

As well as the general papers 
addresses were given to the sectional 
groups—‘‘Urban,” “Rural,” “Sisters”’ 
—on particular aspects of preaching. 
And these were probably the most 
profitable part of the congress, for 
here an effort was made to come to 
grips with specific difficulties—how to 
speak to adolescents; to girls of 
Catholic Action; to speak on questions 
of the hour etc. I was particularly 
impressed by the address of Mére 
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Reginald on the way thatSisters today 
should communicate the word of God, 
and by the wise remarks of Abbé 
Courtois, who presided at this session. 
In Ireland, I am afraid, we have not 
yet begun to realise the apostolic 
potential there is waiting to be de- 
veloped in our communities of 


teaching Sisters. : 
J. G. McGARRY 
Maynooth 


Surprised by Joy. C. S. Lewis. London: 
Geoffrey Bles. 1955. Pp. 224. Price 
15/-. 


Tuis is “‘a conversion story,” but in- 
cidental riches continue to drop (before 
our now accustomed eyes) from Mr. 
Lewis’s pockets. No novelist I know 
has described Co. Down as he does 
(pp. 146-149), or the Dorking valley 
with its names “Saxon and sweet as a 
nut”; or has contrasted English and 
Irish sunlight with such a sensitive eye. 
For that matter, few accounts of the 
“bloodery” of English public schools 
could match his sixth chapter in frank- 
ness and ferocity. For Mr. Lewis him- 
self, these things, of course, are hardly 
incidental since they were the back- 
ground, happy or unhappy, out of 
which his moments of “‘joy” flowered; 
and these moments of joy, in the last 
analysis, were the baited hooks at the 
end of a very long line being played by 
the “Great Adversary.” “Joy,” as he 
uses it, is a technical term, not equiva- 
alent to happiness or pleasure, 
or at least equally equivalent 
to “a particular kind of unhap- 
piness’”’. In the simplest terms joy is 
“an unsatisfied desire which is itself 
more desirable than any other satis- 
faction’’ (p. 24). “All joy reminds. It is 
never a possession, always a desire for 
something longer ago or farther away 
or still about to be” (p. 78). By the end 
of the story, the reader realises that 
such joy meant the desire for God, and 
was a pointer to Him. 


THE FURROW 


But a certain sympathy must be 
extended to the author’s account of 
these crucial “‘moments” of his way to 
God—especially if the reader is a pro- 
fessional theologian or instructor of 
converts, and not perhaps given to 
such “moments”. Joy is distinct, we 
are told (p. 74), even “‘from aesthetic 
pleasure’. Yet most of its visitations 
are occasioned by specific books or 
music or communings with nature. 
One of the earliest experiences arose 
from a reading of three lines of Long- 
fellow’s translation of the “Saga of 


King Olaf”: 


I heard a voice that cried, 
Balder the beautiful 
Is dead, is dead. 


Many years later, “having meanwhile 
lost faith, virtue and simplicity,” the 
same world of Balder and the sunward- 
sailing cranes flashed back to him from 
the mere headline “Siegfried and the 
Twilight of the Gods,”’ engulfed him 


»in “pure Northernness”’ and sent him 


chasing for joy among the mass of 
Northern mythology and the music of 
Wagner. The path of that “unendur- 
able sense of loss and desire” continues 
through George MacDonald’s Phan- 
tastes, a Faerie Romance: and at this 
stage even the initiated and imaginative 
reader may hesitate, ruefully remem- 
bering Mr. Lewis’s notorious and self- 
confessed romanticism, his fundamen- 
tal preference for “things pale, remote, 
evanescent, the water-colour world of 
Morris, the leafy recesses of Malory, ” 
the twilight of the early Yeats, and 
Edmund Spenser. But this corner is 
turned just in time. MacDonald led 
him to associate joy with holiness—in 
the sense that he bridged the way for 
him from joy to everyday reality, The 
common world begins to be drawn 
under the bright shadow: the departure 
of the moment of joy no longer has 
“such a disenchanting power over the 
bread upon the table or the coals in 
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the grate” (p. 170). Soon afterwards a 
reading of Bergson during the First 
WorldgWar introduces him to the 
artists§of ‘‘energy, fertility and ur- 
gency,” “all the resonant, dogmatic, 
flaming, unanswerable people like 
Beethoven, Titian, Goethe, Dunbar, 
Pindar . . . and the more exultant 
Ims”’. 

“What I like about experience is 
that it is such an honest thing”—says 
Mr. Lewis. The man, of course, is 
worthy of his experience; and he is as 
honest. The idea of the “baptism 
of the imagination,” the idea that 
art may develop the capacity for 
worship, “for reverence of what 
is,” is not particularly new or original. 
But it is an original story when Mr. 
Lewis paraphrases his experience. ‘For 
the first time, the song of the sirens 
sounded like the voice of my mother 
or my nurse... It was as though the 
voice which had called to me from the 
world’s end were now speaking at my 
side. It was with me in the room, or in 
my own body, or behind me. If it had 
once eluded me by its distance, it now 
eluded me by proximity—something 
too near to see, too plain to be under- 
stood, on this side of knowledge” 
(p. 169). The pattern of reluctant con- 
version might ap’ to be St. Augus- 
tine’s or that of 4 hundred others, but 
in fact, Mr. Lewis’s is a curious blend 
of the familiar and the utterly un- 
familiar; just the conversion God 
planned for a personality which can 
popularize without vulgarizing. In any 
case, the danger of Evangelical 
“enthusiasm” is entirely removed by 
his familiar and delightful facility in 
theology. Having lived and recreated 
his “moments” of joy, he also defines 
it intellectually: “The lower life of the 
imagination is not a beginning of, nor 
a step towards, the higher life of the 
spirit: merely an image. . . it contained 
no element either of belief or ethics. . . 
but it still had, at however many 
removes, the shape of the reality it 
reflected.” 


More intellectually now, though 
with quickening excitement, he moves 
from atheism, through philosophic 
realism, to idealism and to belief in 
an impersonal Absolute; then by 
Alexander’s Space, Time andDeity and 
Chesterton’s EverlastingMan to theism 
and prayer; the choice then narrowing 
between Hinduism and Christianity, 
and the final step, sudden and less 
explainable than the rest, to faith in 
the Incarnation and divinity of Christ. 
And there an end? Yes. 

Mr. Lewis does not discuss the 
alternatives within the Christian com- 
munion; nor does he even mention 
his Anglican position or his reasons 
for that point of rest. Christianity is a 
triumphant conclusion. I have had 
opportunity to observe face to face 
the beauty, vitality, assurance, and 
exuberant sincerity of Mr. Lewis’s 
personal creed; and have no doubt 
but that he would regard the Catholic 
assumption and further query as an 
impertinence. One admits, of course, 
that whatever be the salvific will of 
God, many converts do not, de facto, 
finish up in the Catholic Church. Here 
we can only deduce from a few remarks 
made by Mr. Lewis in what is a very 
abrupt ending. Some priests, I feel, 
will fasten on his dislike for the social 
matter of church-going,—‘‘a weari- 
some get-together” affair. I am rather 
arrested by his (typically honest) re- 
mark about the doctrine of the Incar- 
nation. “It brings God nearer, or 
near in a new way. And this I found I 
had not wanted.” Is it that Mr. Lewis, 
having crossed that hurdle, is afraid 
to draw nearer still and, quite plainly, 
move from the spiritual Presence in 
the Anglican Communion, to the 
physical Presence of Christ which we 
confront in the Eucharist and the 
Mass? Or finally, is the romantic 
Renaissance temperament of today 
unable to hope for the advent of 
“joy” in the Catholic Church? 

PETER CONNOLLY 
Maynooth 


| 
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L’Art D’Eglise. Vol. XXIII. Nos. 3 
and 4. 1955. Published by the Bene- 
dictines of Saint-André, Bruges, 
Belgium. Annual subscription 36/-. 


Tue search for a truly Christian art 
continues to inspire the most funda- 
mental articles in this excellent Belgian 
quarterly, which is by no means as 
well known in this country as it de- 
serves to be. The format of the journal 
allows for illustrations on the grand 
scale: they will always at least excite 
and may occasionally even shock. 
On this occasion we pass over the 
basic article in each issue (“The 
Sophism of Living Art” and “The 
Paradox of Adaptation,” both by 
Dom Samuel Stehman) in order to 
call attention to a short illustrated 
survey of the work of two young 
Parisian painters, Jean Martin and 
Henry Corta, who opened a centre of 
religious art in the Quartier Saint- 
Sulpice a few years ago to counteract 
the influence of the usual type of 
Catholic repository. The two painters 
have set down their ideas on what 
constitutes a Christian approach to 
art, suggesting that truly Christian 
painting found its last and perhaps 
greatest representatives in men like 
Cimabue and Giotto and that all 
religious painting since the Renais- 
sance has been progressively less 
Christian because more sensual. The 
illustrations of Jean Martin’s own 
paintings show him to be a worker 
who is most at home ia the tempera 
medium and whose figures often 
approach Giotto’s own in their sim- 
plicity and humanity. His technique 
might best be described for Irish 
readers as being not unlike that of 
John Luke, who in his Belfast frescoes 
and Armagh Madonna of a decade 
ago allowed a breath of 14th century 
Italy to blow across the Irish painting 
scene. 
L’Art D’Eglise provides both an 
English and a German translation of 
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the main articles in each issue. We 
find the English translations unneces- 
sarily stilted, attempting to follow the 
French so closely that they sometimes 
miss the pojnt completely (e.g. Grand 
Séminaire > Big Seminary) or produce 
such monstrosities as “‘Romantism,” 
“interpretating,”’ etc. Would it not be 
more satisfactory to give in English 
and German merely a summary of the 
main points of each article? For the 
articles themselves are too valuable to 
be reduced either in number by the 
need to find space for a triple version 
or in worth by an even slightly imper- 
fect translation. 
TOMAS 6 FIAICH 

Madnuat 


Seanchas Ardmhacha 1955. Journal 
of the Armagh Diocesan 
Historical Society. Published by 
the Soceity. Price £1. 


Clogher Record 1955. Published by 
Cumann Seanchais Chlochair. n.p.g. 


The Parish of Seagoe. Rev. B. J. 
‘Mooney and Padraig Keenan. 


Newry. n.p.g. 


Loca history in common estimate is 
“the mewling infant” of the science, of 
interest only to those who father it, and 
to the few who are familiar with the 
district; and publishers, consequently, 
are often hard put to secure adequate 
circulation for its journals. One cannot, 
then, but admire those responsible for 
Seanchas Ardmhacha, the Journal of 
the Armagh Diocesan Historical Soc- 
iety, which at its price, £1, and with its 
high scholarly tone certainly does not 
go into the byways to invite strangers 
to its feast. But what a rich plenty is 
here—an. investigation of the archae- 
ological remains of Eamhain Macha 
by Felix J. Hughes; a photographic 
survey of the High Crosses of Armagh 
by Miss Roe; the essay on Armagh and 
Louth in the 12th and 13th centuries 
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by Father Aubrey Gwynn, where he 
details the dispute between the Arch- 
diocese and Clogher over the territory 
of Eastern Oirghialla; and the Rev. 
Canice Mooney’s further contribution 
to the history of the Franciscans in 
Dungannon. In such company one can 
hardly say that any article stands out, 
but Father Thomas Fee’s vindication 
of the hunted friar, Felix O’Neill, 
usually comes to mind, when one re- 
flects on the magazine. It is popular 
history under the tough nourishing 
crust of hard study; and the urgency 
with which the writer hunts out his 
witnesses, who have three centuries ad- 
vantage of him, gives the essay the 
piquancy of a detective-story. There is 
no shirking of facts however hard and, 
indeed, incredible they may at times 
appear; nor is there any facile theory 
to explain history’s inexplicable, 
human-nature. Such courtesy wins a 
reader’s sympathy, for he feels that 
the writer is offering terms of equality, 
“as to a fellow-worker, to a prac- 
titioner of the same mystery”. Mr. 
Glancy’s article on the Plantation in 
the city of Armagh rounds off an 
excellent production. This analysis of 
an avowedly secular settlement on the 
old ecclesiastical town is executed with 
great thoroughness, and is of obvious 
value as directing attention to the 
economic and social aspect of our 
history, which too often is overlooked 
in local journals. 

The Clogher Record 1955, is not as 
imposing as Seanchas Ardmhacha, but 
is even more varied in content. It has 
source materials, documents like 
Father Flanagan’s translation of Bis- 
hop Hugh M’Mahon’s account of the 
diocese in 1714, and Father Mulligan’s 
scholarly edition of Dolan’s eighteenth 
century History of Fermanagh, and 
both make uncommon reading. Father 
Gallagher gives us the first part of his 
“Clogherici,” a dictionary of Clogher 
priests from 1535 to 1835, something 
that is novel in conception, easily con- 
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sulted, and documented with extraor- 
dinary fulness. Very Rev. Bernard 
O’Daly contributes “Material for a 
History of the Parish of Kilskeery,” 
and much of it is original. One cannot 
but regret that lack of space forbids 
mention of the many other excellent 
articles. 

The third book for notice is The 
Parish of Seagoe, which is in two parts, 
an explanation of the place-names by 
the Rev. Bernard J. Mooney, and his- 
torical notes by Padraig Keenan. In 
local history place-names are often 
the earliest written evidence, and the 
procedure is to trace the name as far 
back as one can in surviving records. 
Success then, in determining its 
elements obviously depends on two 
factors, the availability of early docu- 
ments, and the author’s judgment. 
Father Mooney’s ability is shown by 
his driving the mine deeper than his 
texts would guarantee by an extensive 
use of parallel sources, a practice 
singularly productive when so many 
names are common through the coun- 
try. And, most persuasively, he is 
advisedly uncertain often enough in 
his conclusions to make us surrender 
our judgment to him. Mr. Keenan’s 
work is obviously the devotee’s, who 
has been immersed for years in his 
subject. 


J. A. COULTER 
Derry 


Devotion to the Sacred Heart. Louis 
Verheylezoon, S.J. London: Sands 
and Co. 1955. Price 15/-. 


READERS of this book will find in it a 
very satisfying treatment of the subject 
of Devotion to the Sacred Heart. The 
work, originally published in Flemish, 
here appears in an English version 
written by the author himself. The 
usual matters pertaining to the subject, 
viz. the meaning of the devotion, its 
history, A 
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clearly explained. In an appendix the 


author gives an excellent essay on the 
devotion to the Immaculate Heart of 
Mary, a feature which readers will 
appreciate 


The author’s teaching on the spiri- 
tual Heart of Jesus will be new to many 
feaders, but it is not original, and it is 
supported by good arguments. It is 
thus summed up in the book (pp. 25 
et seq.): “In devotion to the Sacred 
Heart the word ‘Heart’ designates not 
only Jesus’ physical Heart (the symbol 
of His love and inner life), but also, as 
closely united with It, His spiritual 
Heart, i.e. the appetitive faculty of His 
soul, the principle and seat of His 
affective or emotional life; or rather, 
this word designates His total Heart, 
i.e. the compound formed by His phy- 
sical and spiritual Heart. Hence Jesus’ 
physical Heart does not constitute the 
entire immediate object of the de- 
votion. What is called His spiritual 
Heart also forms part of it. Therefore 
the complete immediate object is His 
total Heart.” The affective activities 
which, in this view, are attributed to 
Christ’s spiritual Heart are usually 
attributed simply to His Person; it is 
the Person who loves, grieves, etc. 
though the Heart is described as doing 
so. 


The book is on strictly doctrinal 
lines; it is a book for study, the author 
claims, not one for mere reading. But 
he is so much at home in his subject 
and writes so clearly that the reading 
gives no difficulty. He disclaims any 
intention of writing a devotional work, 
but a spiritual quality is apparent in 
many sections of the book. It makes 
excellent spiritual reading for priests, 
and it provides a fine series of instruc- 
tions for the occasions of the First 
Friday and the Holy Hour. 


TIMOTHY HARRIS 


Navan 
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Invalidating Laws. Edward Roelker, 
S.T.D., J.C.D. Paterson, New Jer- 
sey: St. Anthony Guild Press. 1955, 
Pp. ix + 197. Price $3.00 


Same author and publishers. 
1955. Pp. xii + 251. Price $3.50. 


MONSIGNOR ROELKER, dean of the 
Canon Law Faculty of the Catholic 
University of America, investigates in 
these monographs two important ques- 
tions concerning the general norms of 
the Code of Canon Law. 

An invalidating law is one by which 
the legal effect of a contrary act is 
denied. In Roman law and for a time 
in canon law every prohibitive law 
was invalidating. Mediaeval canon law 
gradually adopted a milder jurispru- 
dence which is reflected in the principle 
of canon11 of the Code that only those 
laws are invalidating which say so 
expressly or equivalently. The author 
traces the historical development of 
this jurisprudence and interprets the 
principle of canon 11 in the light of 
the teaching of the various manualists. 
Equivalently invalidating laws, he says, 
are those with clauses which mean the 
same thing as express invalidation and 
likewise all laws which for validity de- 
mand formalities or solemnities. He 
applies this principle to the laws of 
the Code, giving a very useful and 
complete list and discussion of words 
and phrases which have an invalidating 
effect. It is not however always easy to 
see how the principle is verified in every 
case. No fault can be found with the 
list; the difficulty is rather a matter of 
approach. It would perhaps have been 
more logical to state clearly how an 
act can be naturally invalid with pos- 
sible examples from the Code and then 
to deal with the indentification of laws 
which are invalidating by positive law, 
for it is concerning such laws that the 
principle of canon 11 seems more 
obviously to apply. 

A precept is a command given by a 
competent superior to an individual 
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person. The author analyses this de- 
finition in the second book 
and contrasts it with that of a 
law. Of general interest is his discus- 
sion of the questions of the power to 
issue precepts, their binding-force and 
the scope of a superior’s right to 
impose them. For example regarding a 
superior’s power over a cleric subject 
to him, the principle is accepted that 
he can control by precept every act 
which pertains to the exercise of the 
cleric’s ministry and his civil rights in 
so far as they may have a spiritual 
aspect. Canonical interest centres on 
the author’s interpretation of canon 
24. He favours the opinion that the 
canon covers dominative as well as 
jurisdictional precepts; likewise he 
adopts the view that between laws and 
individual precepts there is no room 
for a common precept which is not 
either a law (albeit a personal law) or 
the sum total of individual precepts. 
In his treatment of penal precepts a 
fuller account of the infliction of penal- 
ties by means of a precept is perhaps 
desirable. Adequate proof is not given 
of the statement (p. 187) that a censure 
which has been incurred latae senten- 
tiae for violation of a precept becomes 
reserved when a declaratory sentence 
has been passed. 

Both works give evidence of a deep 
scholarship and an attention to ex- 
amples and practice which makes them 
worth studying not only by the 
canonist but the ordinary priest too. 
The matter is presented in a somewhat 
over-analytical fashion—a fault com- 
pensated for by the care and thorough- 
ness of the author. Footnotes are 
provided although they are incon- 
veniently relegated to the end of the 
books. Printing and binding are first- 
class. These are books we can recom- 
mend not indeed for the armchair, but 
for the study, the administrator’s office 
and the class-room. 

TERENCE CUNNINGHAM . 
All Hallows, Dublin 
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Rural Ireland: Some of its Problems. 
Jerome Toner, O.P. Dublin: Clon- 
more and Reynolds. 1955. Price 8/6. 


DuBLINeERS often while away an idle 
evening hour by going out to Dun 
Laoghaire to watch the mail boat sail. 
They are watching a tragedy, but few 
of them see it. Over in Leinster House 
deputies amble along the ample car- 
pets, entertain their friends to tea and 
talk glibly of this or that problem that 
confronts the House. There is one 
problem overshadowing all others. It 
is the problem of the townland that a 
few years ago had five families and is 
now reduced to an old man and - 
his dog. That is the problem that 
should keep them awake at night. 
That is the problem they shirk. 


If Muintir na Tire does nothing else, 
it tries to awaken people to the stark 
reality of decaying Rural Ireland. It 
tries to make them realise that a nation 
of town-dwellers with a dwindling 
rural population is like a massive roof 
built on crumbling walls. But true to 
the lion-hearted courage of its founder, 
Muintir na Tire does more than merely 
crib about what’s wrong. It boldly 
tackles the problem. It seeks to make 
the country parish a better, more 
attractive place for young people to 
live in. It promotes the spirit of neigh- 
bourliness and co-operation within the 
parish. It raises standards of efficiency 
and comfort, it develops social life. It 
seeks to make the Government change 
focus and legislate as favourably for 
country people as for city people. In 
particular, it spotlights the injustice of 
providing ali the facilities for higher 
education for townsfolk, little or none 
for the man from the country. Muintir 
na Tire tries to make people happy in 
the country, to give them an interest, 
a pride, a confidence in the land, to 
give them an opportunity for living a 
full life thereon. And in doing that, it 


gives practical effect fto the “much 
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talked-of, little practised, social teach- 
ing of the Catholic Church. 

Father Toner’s book describes some 
of the problems of Rural Ireland and 
the work of Muintir na Tire excel- 
lently. It is a book that must give rise 
to much heart-searching, and some 
hope and should be read by everybody 
who has the interests of Ireland at 
heart. It treats of the problem of 
decaying Rural Ireland, the problem 
that should be first in the minds of all 
true patriots. As it very wisely says 
(p. 82): “It should be clear that 
patriotism is concerned immediately 
with Irishmen and through them with 
Ireland. There is little use then in 
fighting for the boundaries of Ireland, 
if at the same time Irishmen have to 
emigrate when there is plenty for them 
at home, or if a large section of the 
rural population is not free to marry. 
It is these people and their labour 
which has given us birth and nourish- 
ment, and not the mere geographical 
entity to which we belong. To these 
people we owe our devoted service.” 

EAMONN GAYNOR 
Feakle, Co. Clare 


The Meaning of the Religious Life. 
Benoit Lavaud. Translated by W. 
Mitchell. London: Blackfriars. Pp. 
81. Price 4/6 


... and Spare Me Not in the Making. 
Sister M. Catherine Frederic. Dub- 
lin: Clonmore and Reynolds. Pp. 
93. Price 8/6. 

Tue scope of this little book has been 

limited to two points: to give a brief 

account of the relation between the 
religious life and charity, and to show 
that the religious life is a supremely 
effective means of advancing towards 
the perfection of charity. The author’s 

explanation is a commentary on Q. 186 

of II-II of the Summa Theologica of 

Pére Lavaud treats of the religious 

life principally .from the canonical 
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standpoint. The role of the religious 
vows is explained, and a brief sketch is 
given of the various kinds of religious 
orders and institutes which have come 
into being down the centuries. Some 
practical advice is offered regarding 
the attitude which all Christians should 
have towards the religious life. The 
author addresses himself also to young 
men and women on the threshold of 
life, as well as to their parents. 

Documents and appendices include 
counsels to religious by Tauler and 
St. John of the Cross. There is also 
included a list of canonical terms de- 
fined. This is a useful book for all who 
are interested in the religious life. 


As the subtitle (“Pages from a 
Novice’s Diary”) of the second book 
declares, it is a record of the personal 
experiences of the writer in the first 
years of her religious life. She passes 
on the account to the public in the 
hope that it may be of interest and of 
help to girls of school-leaving age. The 
novitiate life, in all its round of de- 
tailed duties, is reviewed, and the 
author gives a glimpse of the little ups 
and downs which are the common lot 
of beginners. 

The religious life, despite its regular 
character is not monotonous—new 
and unforseen events are continually 
arising to vary the daily routine. 
Amongst the aids to perfection sug- 
gested by this American Franciscan 
nun, is the avoidance of the three D’s— 
the Doctor, the Devil, and the Dumps. 
“You can cheat the doctor and run 
from the devil, but the dumps are the 
devil!” 

In the Epilogue, Sister Catherine 
makes an appeal to young girls to be 
generous in answering the call to the 
religious life which may be addressed 
to them, and gives advice how the 
divine call may b2 recognised with 
reasonable certainty. 

. .AUGUSTINE O’SULLIVAN 
Glenstal 
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Meditations for Priests, Seminarians 
and Religious. Compiled by Rev. 
Dominic Phillips. C.M. Two vols. 
in one. Dublin: Clonmore and 
Reynolds. 1955. Price 25/-. 


MEDITATION books are always in 
request with priests and religious, but 
the readers are often disappointed 
when they use them. A common reason 
for this is that the book does not 
satisfy the reader’s desire for prayer— 
for prayer that is not merely petition 
but the worship of God and loving 
intercourse with Him. The ordinary 
meditation books have primarily in 
view virtuous living; they are practical 
rather than devotional, instructive 
rather than affective. They are most 
helpful for beginners in the spiritual 
life, but their usefulness diminishes as 
one advances. Many priests and re- 
ligious find these books unprofitable 
and tiresome; they need a more affec- 
tive presentation of the subjects of 
meditation. They like a writer who 
prays out his thoughts, as it were, and 
communicates some of the relish he 
has for divine things—as does the 
author of The Imitation, for instance, 
or Newman in his Meditations and 
Devotions. 

The book here reviewed is not 
altogether of this type, but it has one 
feature which will be found helpful by 
all who wish to make the exercise of 
Meditation a proper mental prayer, 
“affective” or “simplified.” This is 
what the author calls a “prayerful 
approach” to the subject, to which he 
devotes the first paragraph or “‘point”’ 
of each meditation. The subject is here 
proposed in general outline, and we 
are invited to consider or contemplate 
it in a prayerful way, offering our 
homage and love to God or to our 
Lord Jesus Christ. Acts of adoration 
are first made, and then we pass on to 
acts of thanksgiving, compunction, 
desire, entreaty or any affections that 
the subject suggests. This prayerful 


approval—taken from the Sulpician 
Method of mental prayer—gives the 
prayer of worship its rightful promin- 
ence in meditation. Before presenting 
to God our spiritual needs we give Him 
the tribute of our homage and loving 
affections—after the manner of the 
Lord’s Prayer. Contemplative souls 
will find this one paragraph sufficient 
for their usual exercise of mental 
prayer. The other two paragraphs are 
“instructional” with practical applica- 
tions; they are very carefully developed 
and will please all who like the prac- 
tical type of meditation. 

The book is finely printed and well 
produced. Each meditation is given a 


separate page and is arranged in three . 


paragraphs with suitable space lines 
and appropriate headings in large 
type. All Fridays have a meditation on 
the Passion and all Saturdays one on 
Our Lady. The volume is a large one 
containing about 500 pages; for that 
reason the price is not excessive. 


TIMOTHY HARRIS 
Navan 


The Life of the Blessed Virgin Mary. 

. Anne Catherine Emmerich. London: 

Burns, Oates. 1954. Pp. 383. Price 
16/-. 


CATHERINE EMMERICH (1774-1824) was 
an Augustinian nun of the diocese of 
Miinster in Germany. She was a mystic 
and a stigmatic but was noted espec- 
ially for her extraordinary visions. The 
Life of the Blessed Virgin Mary is her 
account of what she saw in her visions 
of various scenes in the life of Our 
Lady. It is an account which contains 
much that has no parallel in the 
Gospels, the Apocrypha or in Christian 
tradition. Father Bullough, O.P., who 
has annotated her narrative, assures us 
that “her statements are never found 
to be counter to the Scriptures -nor 
mistaken about Jewish ritual at the 
time, as far as this is ascertainable.” 
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Philo, Josephus and Pliny have all 
left us an account of a Jewish sect 
called the Essenes and the discovery 
in recent years of the Dead Sea scrolls 
and other ancient documents has re- 
vived interest in the study of their 
history and beliefs. They were a people 
will-known to Catherine Emmerich for 
she had many visions of them. She has 
much to relate of their history, ritual 
and way of life and she tells us St. 
Anne belonged to this sect. Thus the 
early part of her narrative deals with 
the immediate ancestors of Our Lady, 
their names, occupations, piety, their 
dress and even their personal appear- 
ance—‘‘Joachim was far from hand- 
some.” She describes the wedding of 
St. Joachim and St. Anne, the Im- 
maculate Conception and birth of Our 
Lady, her presentation in the temple 
and her life there for elven years. She 
describes, too, the family and early 
life of St. Joseph, his marriage to Our 
Lady, the Annunciation, the Visitation 
and Our Lord’s birth in a cave near 
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Bethlehem. She has a long account of 
the journey of the Magi, of Herod’s 
panic and of the flight of the Holy 
Family into Egypt. We learn, further, 
how they fared in Egypt and how they 
returned to Nazareth when Jesus was 
nearly eight years old. The book con- 
cludes with an account of what she 
saw in her visions of the death of Our 
Lady at Ephesus, her burial and her 
Assumption. 

The visions of Catherine Emmerich 
may have been objective or they may 
have been the product of a pious and 
exceedingly fertile imagination. In 
either event they can truly be called 


extraordinary. She confessed that she - 


knew the sights and scenes of first- 
century Bethlehem better than those 
of her own native village. Her visions 
are remarkable for their vividness and 
detail and her account of them reads 
like that of an acute observer who has 
been there and has seen these things. 
JOHN J. McGREEVY 

Navan 


To Be a Catholic 


To be a Catholic is to be concerned for the whole Church, for 
the whole world. We have to develop Catholic minds—not wordly 
minds with a few Catholic patches—and truly Catholic hearts. Any 
spirituality must be Catholic first of all; and so must any aposto- 


late. 


To be a Catholic is to accept the differences of others, and to 
understand them ; this demands a great deal of humility and broad- 


ness of outlook. 


To be a Catholic is to enrich oneself with the difference of others. 
Every man is our superior in some way, and it is up to us to dis- 


cover this wealth and profit by it. 


To be a Catholic, finally, is to be fully personal, is to develop 
our gifts of nature and grace, so as to love, serve and develop the 


Church’s Catholicism. 


—CARDINAL GRACIAS 
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A New Way of the Cross (Clonmore 
and Reynolds, 10/6) is an attractively 
printed book of “‘contemplations” on 
the Stations of the Cross, by Father 
Raymond, O.C.S.O., with scraped ink 
drawings of the hands of Christ at the 
fourteen stages of the Way by John 
Andrews. The drawings never reach 
beyond the physical and, loudly though 
they knock at the gate (“The wide- 
spread hand is screeching”), the too- 
dramatic meditations rarely turn the 
key. 


Latest addition to the Orchard series 
of spiritual classics is A Book of 
Spiritual Instruction in a revised edit- 
ion of Father Wilberforce’s translation 
(Burns and Oates, 10/6). The author, 
Ludovicus Blosius, a Benedictine, who 
died in 1566, has been called “the 
Doctor of the presence of God.” 


The New Law on the Eucharistic 
Fast by Rev. William Conway, D.D., 
D.C.L. of Maynooth (Browne and 
Nolan, 3/6), now appears in a second 
impression embodying the rules of the 
new decree affecting the Mass of the 
Easter Vigil. The full Latin text of the 
Christus Dominus is given together 
with an English translation. 


Rural Ireland 1955 (Muintir na Tire 
Publications, Tipperary, 1/6) puts in 
the place of honour the text of the 
Holy Father’s letter of July 1954 to 
Canon Hayes. Contributors include 
Canon McKevitt, Stephen Rynne, 
A. T. Lucas (“‘The Preservation of Our 
Antiquites”: Muintire na Tire is doing 
good work here); and there are many 
articles on topics of interest to farmers. 
“Among the Parishes” reports the 
efforts of 155 guilds to realise the 
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ideals of the organisation in their 
parishes and very creditable reading 
it makes. 


His Heart in Our Work (Browne and 
Nolan, 15/-) consists of over forty 
short pieces, republished from an 
American periodicai, treating of the 
spiritual life of the priest. Though there 
is no unity or consequence in the 
themes and the pieces are of unequal 
merit, some priests may find it a 
useful bedside book. 


The celebrated pastorals of Cardinal 
Suhard—“Rise or Decline of the 
Church,” “The Meaning of God,” and 
“The Priest in the Modern World” 
have been reviewed at length in this 
magazine in 1950 and 1951. Despite 
their great pastoral importance these 
letters—except in an American edition 
—have for sometime been unobtain- 
able in an English translation. New 
Life Publications (106 Clapham Road, 
London, S.W.9) have remedied the 
situation by producing the three great 
letters in a single well-printed volume 
(9/-). 


CORRECTION 


The line of statistics given on page 
668 of Father Gilmartin’s article in 
the November issue (“The Irish in a 
London Parish’’) which read— 


“Married Catholic partners—22 mar- 
Triages”’ 


should read— 
“Married Trish partners—22 -mar- 
riages” 
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MARTYR IN SCOTLAND 


by THOMAS Ci COLLINS 
A valuable contribution to Scottish 
history in the Reformation period. 
Illustrated 21s. 


SAINT JOHN FISHER 


by E. E. REYNOLDS 
author of Saint Thomas More 
A full-scale biography based on much 


new material. 
Illustrated 25s. 


MEDICAL GUIDE TO 
VOCATIONS 

by RENE BIOT, M.D., and 

PIERRE GALIMARD, M.D. 
A pioneer work which will prove 
invaluable to all in any way concerned 
with the guidance of souls. It is de- 
signed to help superiors to detect 
certain physical and psychological 
signs in candidates for the priesthood 
or conventual life which show them 
to be constitutionally unsuited for 
such a vocation, and also to detect, in 
their earliest stages, symptoms which 


threaten to interrupt the training of 


suitable candidates during the period 
of their formation. 18s. 


y to a page, with a Thought 
for each day. 5s. (with pencil) 


A NEW CREATION 
TOWARDS A THEOLOGY OF THE 


CHRISTIAN LIFE 

by AUGUST BRUNNER 
A reasoned justification of the — 
vows. 16s. 


OUR TIME IS NOW 
A Study of some 
MODERN CONGREGATIONS AND 


SECULAR INSTITUTES 
by MARY O’LEARY 
9s. 6d. 


Definitive One-Volume Edition 
THE HOLY BIBLE 
translated by RONALD KNOX 


“No translation I know is so invariably 
intelligible; and the intelligence rings 
with life."—T. S. GreGcory, in The 


Talbet. 
Cloth 30s. Lambskin 52s. 6d. 
Full Morocco 65s. 


MISSION ON THE NILE 
by J. DEMPSEY 


A humorous and well-written account 
of work among the Shilluk people in 
The Upper Su Illustrated 21s. 


New ‘‘Orchard Books’’ 
MANUAL FOR 
INTERIOR SOULS 
by J. NICHOLAS GROU, S.J. 


Newly edited and introduced by 
Donat O’SULLIVAN, S.J. 15s. 


THE ANCRENE RIWLE 
Rendered into Modern English and 
edited by M. B. SALu. 


With a preface by Pror. J. R. R. 
TOLKIEN and an introduction and 

ndix by Dom. GERARD SITWELL, 
OSB. 12s. 64. 


SIMPLIFYING THE RUBRICS 


A Translation with Commentary, of 
the Cum nostra. 
by J. O° CONNELL 
Approx. 6s. 


MARRIED MEN AS ORDAINED 
DEACONS 


by WILHELM SCHAMONI 


A suggestion for a possible answer to 
the world shortage of priests. 6s. 


THE CATHOLIC DIRECTORY 
Order your copy of this indispensable reference book early 


to avoid disappointment 
Cribs - Calendars 


Price 15/- 
- Christmas Carcs 


Burns Oats & Washbourne Ltd. 
22 D’OLIER STREET, DUBLIN and ALL BOOKSELLERS 


Ready 5th November 


THE CANON OF THE 
MASS 


by 
Dom Placid Murray, O.S.B. 


A reprint of the article in the October issue is now 


available at a no-profit price (4d.). We would welcome 
the assistance of readers in giving this valuable 


pamphlet the widest possible circulation. 
Write : The Secretary, The Furrow, Maynooth, Ireland. 


Always Read . . 


lreland’s Leading 
Catholic Newspaper | 


The 


| 
| 
| | 
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MAKE YOUR WEEKLY CATHOLIC PAPER 


The Irish Catholic 


THREEPENCE WEEKLY 


ORDER YOUR COPY TO-DAY FROM “ 


* YOUR LOCAL NEWSAGENT | 
or from 
36 Upper Ormond Quay, Dublin 
Phone Dublin 74660 


50,000 NET PAID SALES 


CHAPPELL 


PIANOS 
are famous throughout the Q A L 
world for their _ superb SYA 


musical qualities, 
TYPEWRITERS 
SOLE AGENT : 


McCULLOUGH’S fulfil their 


56 DAWSON STREET obligations 
DUBLIN to the ietter 
* * 
The House fer Musie, 37, South Fredersct Street. Dubin 


Instruments and Repairs 9, Washington Strect, Cork 


| 


IRISH CATHOLIC CHURCH PROPERTY 
INSURANCE CO., LTD. 


Founded by the Hierarchy in 1902 to deal with the Insurances 
of the Clergy and Religious Communities. 
Oniy Company So Authorised. 


Policies of Insurance are issued by the Company 

at low rates upon Churches, Convents, Colleges, 

FIRE INSURANCE: Schools, Residences, and all other Institutions and 
’ buildings devoted to Catholic purposes, as well as 

on the personal property of Catholic Ecclesiastics 


AND 
EMPLOYERS’ against the liability of Employers to pay com- 


LIABILITY # pensation for personal injury by accident to their 
INSURANCE Employees. 


BOILER, ENGINEERING. PUBLIC LIABILITY, AND OTHER 
INSURANCES ARRANGED. 


COMPANY’S INSPECTORS ALWAYS AVAILABLE TO ADVISE 
AND ASSIST. 


W. F. KERRIGAN, Secretary, 
19-20, Fleet Street, 
Dublin. 


WE SUPPLY ALL BUILDING MATERIALS 
Including : 

TIMBER, JOINERY, PLUMBING, IRONMONGERY 
GRATES, RANGES, PAINTS, WALLPAPER 
BRICKS, CLAYGOODS, CEMENT 
ASBESTOS GOODS 


SAW MILLS, CREOSOTE AND JOINERY WORKS 
DRYING KILNS 
NORTH WALL, DUBLIN 


T. & C. MARTIN, LTD. 


D’Olier House, D’Olier St., DUBLIN 


‘Phone 71571 (11 lines) 


«.,.. for adult Catholics 


HIBERNIA 


a dynamic magazine...” 


Now being developed in Ireland as a 
Review and Magazine of the lay apos- 
tolate, the new Hibernia, is of interest 
to Catholics everywhere. 


Subjects of vital interest to spiritual 
directors of Catholic societies, social 
leaders, heads of families, young men, 
and the single girl are featured in each 
issue. 


The rise in Hibernia’s readership is 
significant of the uprise of a new genera- 
tion in Ireland whose leadership and 
energies are directed towards spiritual, 
social, cultural and economic objectives 
rather than political activities. 


Hibernia § 


More and more people are recognising 

Hibernia as a vehicle of the new approach 
to the achievement of a dynamic integ- 
rated, Irish social order based on Christian 
principles and national traditions. 
_ Hibernia is published monthly at 6d. 
(U.S. 15 cents) and can be ordered through 
any newsagent or paper seller, or from 
the publishers: 4/6 per doz.; Annual 
Subscription in Great Britain and Ireland, 
7/6 (3 years 21/-); in U.S.A. and Canada, 
$2.00 (3 years $5.00); other countries, 
(3 years 25/-). 


To make sure of getting the impor- 
tant current issue please order at 
once from your usual supplier or 
write direct to the publisher. 


BASIL CLANCY 
FOXROCK - DUBLIN 
IRELAND 


FREE 
All new subscribers for 12 or more 
issues will receive a FREE selection 
of recent back numbers while the 
supply lasts. 


— 


— 


NAME. 


COPY/COPIES OF 


PLEASE SEND ME. 


HIBERNIA MONTHLY 
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THE 
FEAST OF THE HOLY FAMILY __ 


COMMEMORATE 


JANUARY 8, 1956 


“FAMILY DAY” 


by receiving 


HOLY COMMUNION IN FAMILY GROUPS | 


“Family Day” posters and literature may be procured, gratis, from 
THE FAMILY COMMUNION CRUSADE, 


10 Farm View Road, Port Washington, N.Y. 


“FAMILY UNION THROUGH FAMILY COMMUNION” 


Altar Candles 


Recommended by the Hierarchy 


LALOR, LTD. 


14 LOWER ORMOND QUAY 
(Factory: Gt. Strand Street) — 


DUBLIN 


Branch Office: 12 COOK STREET, CORK 
Irish Trade Mark: No. 0411. "Phone: 73533. *Grams: “ Beeswax.” 
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